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An Aristocracy of Competence 


By WALLACE M. ALsToNn 


The following essay is based on the address delivered on March 5, 1951, at the 
Winter Quarter meeting of the Emory University chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa, by the then Vice-President and President-Elect of Agnes Scott 
College. 


 aehlgeeg Joun McMurray, of the University of London, 
calls Plato’s Republic “the fairest and falsest of all utopias.”’ 
In this remarkable writing, Plato develops the analogy of the per- 
fect man in the perfect state. As he presents an analysis of the 
human mind, Plato finds the rational or reasoning principle, the 
spirit or will, and the appetite or passion. This threefold division 
is applied to the commonwealth, which Plato regards as analogous 
to, and a sort of exhibition of a good and virtuous man. Plato clas- 
sifies the members of his ideal republic under three divisions: coun- 
selors, or an aristocracy of intelligence; guardians, or the military; 
and artisans, the common people. 

One does not have much difficulty finding the weak places in the 
Platonic scheme. There are, nevertheless, some keen insights and 
some enduring recognitions in the Republic. One of the most im- 
portant of these insights is that the commonwealth, the world, in- 
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deed, needs the leadership of men and women of intelligence—an 
aristocracy of competence, if you please. The best qualified people, 
Plato insists, ought to be discovered, commandeered, and given the 
opportunity to use their intelligence and training for the common 
welfare. 

We still need an aristocracy of intelligence—not, of course, a 


petted, coddled little group whom we will set free from ordinary 


responsibilities in order to show favor or preferment to them. 
What we do need, however, within the framework of our democ- 
racy, is to discover ways to mobilize and challenge the folk who are 
endowed and trained to think—an aristocracy of intelligence, if 
you will, but one that is imbued with a strong sense of social respon- 
sibility. 

The word “aristocracy” has become somewhat decadent and 
decrepit. As a matter of fact, it is a good word, the virility and 
relevance of which we might do well to recover. It comes from two 
Greek words: aristos, meaning “best,” and kratein, ‘“‘to be strong.”’ 
A true aristocrat is one who, realizing endowment, deliberately 
offers himself in service to others. Aristocrats have often been 
despised or distrusted because they have exploited their position, or 
have held themselves aloof from the needs of common people, or 
have undertaken to dominate others, or have simply used their clev- 
erness to make their own status secure. The kind of aristocracy 
that we need today within a democratic framework is an aristocracy 
of competence possessing a strong sense of social responsibility. 

Let me suggest some achievements that would seem to be requisite 
in a leadership that might deserve to be known as an aristocracy of 
competence within a framework of democracy. 


I 


For one thing, there is the need for a strong sense of objective reality 
in a day of relativities. Intellectual leaders generally are quite un- 
impressed today by the sort of realization that caused Arthur Hugh 
Clough to write: 


It fortifies my soul to know 
That, if I perish, truth is so. 
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Plato’s philosophers, who composed the governing group, were 
recognized as authentic intellectual, moral, and spiritual leaders by 
virtue of their devotion to the world of ideas, or forms. Their 
authority as leaders was derived. They were qualified persons, but 
they were instruments through whom truth, goodness, and beauty 
were mediated to the common life of men. 

Our intellectual and cultural climate is subjective and relativistic. 
It is doubtful whether men will regard truth as a sacred prize to 
be discovered and as a trust to be valued and shared, when truth is 
seen to be so exclusively the creation of clever people. Whether a 
thoroughgoing relativism in ethics and religion will result in a lead- 
ership imbued with a strong sense of mission is quite doubtful. Is 
truth made anew by every generation, by each separate individual, 
indeed? It matters little how competent men and women may be 
in their endowment and training, if they determine that goodness, 
truth, and beauty are merely values that men project into the world; 
a different sort of enterprise is presented from that envisaged by 
Plato when he made his plea for an aristocracy of competence. 


II 


Moreover, there is the need for disciplined insight and the ability 
to think in a day of confusion. Some time ago President Ralph C. 
Hutchinson, of Lafayette College, wrote that a veritable “cult of 
confusion” exists in America. Not only are people by and large 
confessing bewilderment, but our leaders themselves admit to a 
confusion that is disconcerting, to say the least. 

The sort of intellectual guidance that people require today must 
come from men and women who know what the facts in the various 
aspects of learning are and who have a respect for tested realities. 
Experimentation is good, but it must not be random and chaotic. 
There is good sense in requiring that any man who would become 
proficient in his field should at least know what has been done before 
he came upon the scene. There is no virtue in mere novelty, and 
those who are looking for short cuts should definitely be discouraged 
by their fellows in all fields that lay claim to educational and cul- 
tural leadership. 
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John Ruskin said a relevant thing when he insisted that “the right 
to own anything is dependent upon the willingness to pay a fair 
price for it.” Creativity and originality come not through novelty 
and the attempt to by-pass the disciplines of intellectual endeavor, 
but through persistence, habitual and unremitting labor, and through 
the conventional channels. The only aristocracy of intelligence that 
deserves general approval and support will be one te whom the past 
with its accomplishments is known, and one who accepts the neces- 
sity of hard work and patient, painful intellectual endeavor. 


Ill 


Then, poise and sanity in this day of intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
instability constitute a “must” for leaders worthy of respect and 
loyalty. There are many indications in our contemporary scene of 
the unsteadiness and emotionalism of people. We make a serious 
mistake if we assume that most folk think logically and make deci- 
sions upon the basis of the evidence pro and con that has been judi- 
ciously weighed. The fact is that the average person thinks very 
little, if at all. He is a hero worshipper. He is swayed by the tides 
of popular sentiment and by the are of a aia He seems 
at times to move by “‘fits and starts.’ 

William Temple, late Archbishop of Canterbury, made the ob- 
servation that our world is like a shop into which a mischief-maker 
has stolen unobserved. The culprit changes the price tags on the 
commodities so that cheap things are priced high and the really 
valuable things are priced ridiculously low. The result is a confu- 
sion about values that has disastrous results in every sphere of 
man’s life. 

Leaders are sorely needed, men and women who can speak clearly, 
think logically, maintain perspective, chart a course of action, 
and inspire confidence in those who look to them for responsible 
direction. 


IV 


Finally, in a genuine aristocracy of competence, there would be a 
sense of concern and liability in a day of irresponsibility. There is, 
indeed, a liability of the privileged, and nothing is more immedi- 
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ately important than a recognition and an assumption of this obli- 
gation by those who have been trusted. 

Certain tendencies peculiar to privilege must be resisted by people 
of unusual endowment. These tendencies are subtle and have far- 
reaching consequences. 

For one thing, there is the tendency of privilege to lead a person 
to a false evaluation of himself. How easy it is for a man to think 
more highly of himself than he ought to think; indeed, to think 
himself to be something that he really is not at all, when he stands 
in a place of privilege! If an individual estimates himself on the 
basis of his money, his inheritance, his brilliance, his training, his 
popularity, or the position that he occupies, you can be fairly certain 
that he will not get a true view of himself. 

This tendency of all forms of privilege to inflate one’s egotism 
would be more amusing if it were not so pathetic, and sometimes 
tragic, in its consequences. Pin a badge on some people and they 
are uncontrollable. Give them a little money, or elect them to the 
third vice-presidency of something or other, and Andrew H. Brown, 
of ‘Amos ’n’ Andy” fame, seems scarcely an extravagant caricature 
of their condition. Take away their emoluments—their degrees, 
their costumes, offices, and ensignia—and they drop from the perch 
they have assumed with a dull thud. 

An observer at the Nuremberg trials made a remark that was 
quite impressive. He wrote that he had rediscovered something 
elemental at Nuremberg: that a man is just a man after all, that he 
is what he is when his position is taken away from him, when his 
medals and badges are stripped off. The prisoners at Nuremberg 
—ungroomed, misshapen, unattractive, and uninteresting—obvi- 
ously required brilliant uniforms, medals, attendants, and the glam- 
orous atmosphere of position to make them seem important and 
formidable. It is the person who matters, not the trappings and 
adornments. 

Then, there is the tendency of privilege to shut a person off from 
the needs of people all around him. Like a great wall, tall and 
thick, one’s privileged position shelters and protects him from so 
much of the heartbreak and hurt of the masses of humanity that, 
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unless he is careful, he will lose touch with the bleeding world that 
God has trusted him to succor. 

While campaigning for Irish home rule, William E. Gladstone, 
a privileged man if ever there was one, said that the privileged 
people of England had been on the wrong side of every social issue 
for the preceding fifty years. That is a severe indictment that ought 
to give us pause. What was the matter with those privileged Eng- 
lishmen? Were they malicious? I think not. Were they stupid? I 
venture to say that some of the most intelligent and competent lead- 
ers that England has produced were among those privileged people 
whom Gladstone indicted. Why were the privileged people of 
England on the wrong side of every social issue for fifty years in 
the nineteenth century? If Gladstone was right, it was due to the 
tendency of privilege to form a wall around those who belong to 
her, shutting out the sights and the cries of human misery. It is one 
thing to read about needy humanity in books or to see human mis- 
fortune out of the corner of one’s eyes as he goes on “slumming 
expeditions,” so-called. It is quite another thing to face human 
misery, to feel it, and te have its weight on one’s heart, and to realize 
one’s complicity in and his responsibility for it. 

And there is the tendency of privilege to let a person off with only 
a fractional part of the contribution that he is capable of making. 
One of the most subtle temptations that assail a gifted individual 
is the temptation to get by with less than his best. He can win ap- 
plause by giving of himself—his time, money, and ability—in lim- 
ited measure, since what he contributes will overshadow the efforts 
of one-talent people. By comparing himself with others and by 
reminding himself that he is doing as much as or more than they, 
the privileged individual salves his conscience while he continues to 
put back into life only a fractional part of what he is capable of 
doing and far less than he takes out. There is something selfish and 
unworthy about a person who is willing to accept applause for that 
which costs him nothing. 

In his Inside U. 8. A., John Gunther reminds us that America is 
run by its propertied class. Gunther does not quarrel particularly 
with this situation, but he does make the emphatic assertion that 
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the failure of this privileged class is the greatest single impediment 
to unity, and the chief factor in our national life making for dis- 
content. If only our competent, gifted, favored citizens understood 
that “unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much re- 
quired!’ Privileged people are held accountable proportionately. 
There is a liability of the privileged that must be accepted if we 
are to have a vital leadership that can lay claim to the loyalty of 
people by and large. 

This desire for an aristocracy of competence is not an armchair 
academic matter. It should not be dismissed as a nostalgic yearning 
for an impossibility. Plato’s insight that the commonwealth must 
be guided by its best trained, most sensitive, most responsible citi- 
zens is an essential if our democratic form of government is ever 
to be made effective. The alternative is to increase mediocrity and 
control by the inefficient. 

The initiative rests measurably with educated and privileged 
people. It is in large measure a matter of attitude and inner spirit, 
of motive and commitment. College men and women could make 
the difference between hope and despair for our race. An aris- 


tocracy of competence, baptized with humility and charged with a 
sense of mission, could supply the leadership now desperately 
lacking. 








The Hadacol Phenomenon 


By JaMes Harvey YOUNG 


James Harvey Young, Associate Professor of History, for several years has 
been engaged in research on the history of patent medicines in America. 


HE AMERICAN who is ignorant of Hadacol does not watch bill- 
boards, listen to the radio, go to dances, subscribe to a news- 
paper, or read Time, Life, Newsweek, Look, or the Emory Wheel. 
Hadacol is a phenomenon in several important arenas of American 
life: in business, advertising, recreation, health, social psychology, 
and politics. The tale of this patent medicine and of its promoter 
is worth the telling, and the implications of the story warrant 
consideration. 
Hadacol is eight years of age and its inventor, Dudley J. LeBlanc, 
is in his late fifties. LeBlanc was born in southern Louisiana, a 
member of a large Cajun family. He avers that he did not learn 
English until his early teens, shortly before he left home to shift 
for himself. A decade of life on the road as a salesman of tobacco 
products and patent medicines proved less profitable financially than 
it did politically, for LeBlanc has been a figure of weight in Cajun 
politics since the mid-twenties. More lucrative was the promotion 
of a burial insurance scheme which yielded LeBlanc over $300,000. 
This fortune was swept away in the depression, and in the thirties 
LeBlanc began to manufacture Happy Day Headache Powder. 
Three factors brought an end to this venture. First, competition 
was keen and profits not unusually rewarding. Second, in 1940 the 
federal government seized LeBlanc’s product and termed it ‘“‘dan- 
gerous to health when used according to directions.” Third, Le- 


Blanc built a better mousetrap. From a minor crisis in his own 
health he emerged with Hadacol. 

In 1943 an attack of arthritis in his right big toe sent LeBlanc 
to see a doctor. After several injections, the nature of which the 
physician refused to reveal, LeBlanc felt himself amazingly im- 
proved. “I swiped an empty bottle,’ LeBlanc later related, “and 
took it to my hotel room. I read the label and got me some books 
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to find out what it meant. It was mostly vitamin B complex. Then 
I figured to myself, this is it.” 

LeBlanc decided to compound his vitamin concoction in a form 
that could be taken by mouth. In his kitchen (or barn—accounts 
vary) he assembled and mixed the ingredients to produce the first 
batch of the new brew, which he christened, by contraction of Happy 
Day Company, Hadacol. LeBlanc himself consumed the first two 
gallons of his concoction, an elixir of twelve per cent alcohol to 
which he had added some of the B complex vitamins, several min- 
erals (phosphorus, iron, calcium), dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
honey. 


Five years elapsed during which Hadacol was scarcely more 
than a neighborhood patent remedy. In 1948 LeBlanc, with the 
modest sum of $2,500 in hand, began a promotion campaign to 
acquaint the South with the merits of his product. His initial step 
was ingenious. He proposed to ten newspapers and ten radio sta- 
tions that he would pay them in advance for ten days of advertising 
if they would extend him credit for twenty more days. This propo- 


sition was generally acceptable, and the Hadacol boom was on. 
Within a year, LeBlanc was selling 150,000 bottles a month. Dur- 
ing the last two months of 1949 he decided to turn his year’s profits 
into advertising. With the expenditure of some third of a million 
dollars, Hadacol sales skyrocketed, supply fell behind demand, and 
a black market temporarily appeared. 

1950 dwarfed 1949 in Hadacol history. With no foreign export 
business and with sales confined during most of the year to only 
twenty-two states, Hadacol almost certainly outsold any other drug 
product in the world. During the year LeBlanc sold the equivalent 
of twenty-seven million eight-ounce bottles of his patent medicine, 
which grossed him some twenty million dollars, of which seven mil- 
lion were spent for advertising, and between five and six million 
accrued as profits before taxes. During the year he had built a sec- 
ond plant adjoining the first, in Lafayette, Louisiana, in order to 
enable the supply of his elixir to keep pace with the demand, and he 
had acquired space for the erection of several more producing units 
in Lafayette. He also had laid plans for a West Coast plant, in 
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Claremont, California, to cost a quarter of a million dollars, which, 
as his advertising manager pointed out, was a sum equivalent to the 
profits for about two weeks. By increasing his sales volume in the 
South and by introducing Hadacol to the rest of the nation LeBlanc 
was estimating optimistically that for 1951 he would nearly quad- 
ruple the gross sales he had achieved in 1950. 

In large measure, the size of the Hadacol boom rests on adver- 
tising. Both the volume and the nature of the advertising are note- 
worthy. Never has so much money been poured into the promotion 
of a product in the proprietary drug field. In the fifteen years pre- 
ceding 1927, the makers of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, who pioneered in the lavish advertising of such remedies, 
averaged a million and a half dollars a year. LeBlanc is now spend- 
ing that sum every six weeks boosting the sale of Hadacol. 

LeBlanc’s advertising dollars find their way into the business 
offices of some seven hundred daily and forty-three hundred weekly 
newspapers. More than five hundred radio stations broadcast a daily 
average of over four thousand spot announcements, and television 
stations likewise extol the virtues of Hadacol. Motorists can spec- 
ulate on the ‘Better Tomorrow” promised them from billboard and 
barn. Travelers can view in railroad terminals three-dimensional 
displays of healthy, well-moulded maidens beside the now familiar 
Hadacol package. 

In his newspaper advertising, LeBlanc has relied on psychological 
techniques tested by more than a century of use by nostrum vendors, 
although all advertising in this field has become more circumspect 
since the enactment in 1938 of the Wheeler-Lea Act with its pro- 
visions for surveillance of advertising by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. LeBlanc himself has recognized the authority of the 
Commission. So persuaded was he of the merits of his product that 
his earlier advertising was too exuberantly sweeping concerning the 
therapeutic values inherent in the elixir. The FTC insisted that he 
be more cautious in his copy writing, and LeBlanc acquiesced. In 
August 1950, the Commission accepted a stipulation from LeBlanc 
in which he agreed to stop representing that Hadacol possessed any 
therapeutic merit other than that resulting from the vitamins and 
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minerals it contained, and “then only when clearly limited to cases 
resulting from a deficiency of one or more of these nutritional 
elements.” He also promised not to exaggerate the frequency with 
which any disease, symptom, or condition was a result of vitamin 
deficiency. Nor could he continue to assert that the use of Hadacol 
would assure good health and restore youthful feelings and appear- 
ance. 


According to the current advertising, therefore, Hadacol is good 
for what ails you, if what ails you is what Hadacol is good for. 
This message is, of course, more subtly phrased. “HADACOL 
CAN HELP YOU ...” is printed in large capitals, with the quali- 
fication following in small type: “. . . if your system lacks these 
essential elements, you will be amazed at the wonderful results 
HADACOL can bring you, as it has to thousands of other fine folks 
who suffered a deficiency of Vitamins B:, Be, Niacin and Iron, which 
HADACOL contains.” In another advertisement, a drawing de- 
picts a man laboriously climbing from a swamp over almost insur- 
mountable boulders atop which shines a glorious sun, symbolic, no 
doubt, of the “Better Tomorrow.” The boulders are labeled ““FA- 
TIGUE,” “STOMACH BLOAT,” “VAGUE ACHES AND 
PAINS,” “NERVOUSNESS,” “TIREDNESS,” “GAS,” and 
“INDIGESTION.” Who among us has not suffered from one or 
another of these assorted ailments? And who would not yearn to 
escape such a “‘‘rocky road’ through life?’ We must note, however, 
that each boulder contains, in addition to the name of a malady, a 
small legend reading: “‘When due to a lack of Vitamins Bi, Bs, 
Niacin and Iron.” 


Had such a cartoon been employed in the advertising of some 
patent medicine prior to 1938, almost certainly two major contrasts 
would be evident. The small legends would have been missing from 
the rocks, and the maladies would have been more severe. The 
rock pile would have approached mountainous proportions indeed 
should a similar sketch have appeared in the advertising, a century 
ago, of Potter’s Vegetable Catholicon: afflictions of the liver, ulcer- 
ated sore throat, debility resulting from intemperance and dissipa- 
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tion, scrofula, old and inveterate ulcers, pains in the bones, rheuma- 
tism, dyspepsia, diseases of the lungs, blotches on the face and skin, 
white swelling of the joints, tetter, mercurial diseases—‘‘&c., &c.” 

In the old days it was simple. The reader of the advertisement 
was explicitly informed that the Catholicon would cure the ailments 
listed. In our own day, the reader has a harder task. He must 
decide for himself, if he is tired and nervous, if he is afflicted with 
gas, indigestion, vague aches and pains, whether or not his difficul- 
ties result from a shortage in his intake of vitamins B:, Bs, niacin, 
and iron. The sale of Hadacol indicates that thousands of Ameri- 
cans, after such physiological self-scrutiny, are convinced that such 
is the case. 

One of LeBlanc’s paramount advertising assets arises from the 
fact that many of his customers, after putting their initial judgment 
to the empirical test, are so thoroughly persuaded that Hadacol has 
wrought wonders in improving their health that they write letters 
of glowing gratitude. Twenty thousand letters, LeBlanc asserted 
nearly a year ago, had come to him, testifying that Hadacol had 
cured, among other ailments, high blood pressure, pellagra, hay 
fever, eczema, ulcers, gall bladder trouble, and pneumonia. In- 
asmuch as the causal relationship between a lack of vitamins and 
many of these serious illnesses can hardly be said to be established 
in medical science, and the Federal Trade Commission takes a firm 
stand in the matter, LeBlanc no longer uses in his advertising those 
testimonials which have heaped upon Hadacol the highest praise. 
Nonetheless, the testimonial remains the foundation stone of Hada- 
col advertising policy. 

Hundreds of men, women, and children have lauded Hadacol in 
the advertising pages of the press. A septuagenarian minister who 
could neither eat with comfort nor sleep with ease noted “a won- 
derful change” before he had taken half a bottle. A lad of thirteen 
who lacked energy even to ride his bicycle took Hadacol and became 
the center of his school football team. A rundown housewife who 
couldn’t keep up with the housework began to regain her pep with 
the first bottle, and sixteen bottles later was still going strong. 
Names and addresses are specified in the advertising, and photo- 
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graphs of the satisfied customers—most of them smiling buoyantly 
—invariably accompany their testimony. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that not all those writing their voluntary appreciation to Le- 
Blanc have the foresight to enclose a photograph with the initial 
letter. 

Hadacol testimonial advertising does not cite praise from men 
of distinction: those who testify are not figures of renown in the 
movies, sports, or politics. They are representatives of America’s 
millions, in villages and cities, whose names seldom appear in news- 
paper headlines. They work on railroads, in retail stores, in pottery 
factories. Some are veterans of military service. Now and then one 
holds local governmental responsibility, like the post of chairman of 
a county parole board. The reader who peruses the letters of com- 
mendation finds them written by humble people like his neighbors 
and himself. If he is of religious bent, he may be pleased to note 
the devout testimony of a clergyman. If he holds education in 
esteem, the happy Hadacol experience of college students may 
strike his attention. 

In its use of testimonials, Hadacol follows a time-honored tradi- 
tion for the promotion of proprietary remedies. The testimonial, 
indeed, was introduced into advertising by the patent medicine man. 
LeBlanc’s predecessors in the nineteenth and early twentieth century 
were much less restrained in the use of this art than is he. Men 
both common and distinguished were cited as praising the effective- 
ness of various nostrums. Among the eminent were Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, the most notable physician of his day, and Alexander H. 
Stephens, the Confederate Vice-President. Stephens sincerely be- 
lieved that Simmons Liver Regulator benefited his health. That 
Rush approved of Mahy’s Plaister Cloth is less certain; in his day 
many clerks in the drygoods stores of his own Philadelphia supple- 
mented their wages by fabricating testimonials. And in the early 
years of this century, when the muckrakers sought to trace testi- 
monials to their sources, they discovered that many of the common 
men who lauded this or that nostrum from the pages of the press 
were non-existent and many others were long since dead. Indeed, 
it was not a unique muckraking experience to discover in the same 
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newspaper issue a nostrum testimonial and the obituary notice of 
the testator. 

In addition to presenting the letters and photographs of individ- 
ual satisfied customers—one recent full-page newspaper ad con- 
tained the testimony of twenty-nine such witnesses—LeBlanc has 
utilized other stock techniques pioneered by nineteenth-century 
remedy vendors. He has proudly cited for all to read the statistics 
of Hadacol’s amazing production and sales record. Twenty million 
bottles in ten months. Twenty-seven million bottles in a year. Three 
great new factories. An endless caravan of Hadacol-distributing 
trucks. Admitting his own amazement at a success outreaching his 
early “wildest dreams,”’ LeBlanc lets the reader draw the inevitable 
conclusion: so many millions can’t be wrong. But should a potential 
customer still be skeptical, LeBlanc is perfectly willing to let him 
be the final judge. “You have to be satisfied,” he assures you; if 
you should find that Hadacol fails to help you, you can take comfort 
in the fact that LeBlanc “will gladly send back your money.” The 
same promise was made by the manufacturer of Dr. William Jud- 
kin’s Patent Specific Ointment in 1826. 

The most significant feature of Hadacol advertising is the clever 
audacity with which LeBlanc has fused into an integrated whole of 
tremendous persuasiveness three other appeals of perennial utility 
in the marketing of patent medicines. These appeals are the asso- 
ciation of the remedy with the power and prestige of government; 
the affiliation of the product with the personality of its maker; and 
the humanitarian service performed through the distribution of the 
patent medicine. 

Many of the early American nostrum vendors, who had secured 
copyrights for their labels or patents for their formulae or bottle 
designs, sought in their advertising to promote the conception that 
such official documents meant a guarantee by the government of the 
United States that the medicines were efficacious. Some ads, indeed, 
implied that the President himself had extended his blessing. After 
illustrative cuts came into use, the American eagle became a favorite 
device with which to give an air of patriotism to nostrum advertise- 


ments. Also in the nineteenth century copy writers saw the merit 
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of selling a personality as a means of selling a patent remedy. The 
outstanding example is Lydia Pinkham, whose kind maternal face 
continued to adorn advertisements for years after her death, and 
whose considerate understanding and eager receptiveness to letters 
asking counsel became a tradition. Mrs. Pinkham was a humani- 
tarian too. Her service to womankind, both through the sale of her 
Compound and through the answering of questions which the female 
hated to ask the male doctor, made her ‘‘a Mother to the Race.” 
While Mrs. Pinkham was yet a girl, Dr. Daniel Drake, the most 
eminent physician of the Mississippi Valley, pointed out that a med- 
ical quack of his day, like a political demagogue, sought to establish 
himself as “‘one of the people, and pre-eminently the guardian of 
the people.” The nostrum vendor, as he saw himself, was funda- 
mentally both humanitarian and democratic, whereas the regular 
doctor was “not of the people, but arrayed against the people, and 
bent on killing them off.” 

LeBlanc, as we shall see, does not maintain this grim view of the 
medical profession and, indeed, has striven vigorously for its en- 
dorsement. He has followed in the tradition of his predecessors, 
however, in presenting himself as a humanitarian. In his advertis- 
ing ventures he has exploited both his own personality and his career, 
so that LeBlanc the man, LeBlanc the statesman, and LeBlanc the 
humanitarian stand before the public as a mighty three-in-one. 

LeBlanc the statesman is Senator Dudley J. LeBlanc who repre- 
sents certain southern Louisiana parishes in the state legislature and 
who was defeated in 1932 for the governorship by a Huey Long 
candidate. The “Senator” is invariably prefixed to LeBlanc’s name 
in Hadacol advertising. And his legislative achievements are printed 
in the advertising record to validate his claim to the title ““Humani- 
tarian Statesman, and Great Friend of the People.” He “thas always 
championed the cause of the oppressed, the poor and the underpriv- 
ileged.”’ He is “the first candidate for governor to advocate Old 
Age Pensions.” He claims credit for the fifty-dollar monthly pen- 
sion now being paid to “the deserving senior citizens of Louisiana.” 
He is a proponent of legislation for veterans, and “‘successfully 
enacted into law a measure providing for the selection of a service 
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commissioner” to insure justice for Louisiana veterans from both 
state and federal governments. Moreover, “during his entire politi- 
cal career, he has never cast a ballot or vote against a man or woman 
who must toil to earn his or her livelihood.” 

How is LeBlanc’s humanitarian statesmanship related to Hada- 
col? It is “because his heart has always beat in sympathy with the 
cause of the oppressed, the infirm, the lame and the sickly, [that] 
through endless effort and study he has developed today’s great 
HADACOL, one more addition to his long record of service to 
humanity.” 

Other incidents further reveal LeBlanc’s shrewdness in associat- 
ing with his remedy the forces of political power and prestige. 
LeBlanc recently offered a Hadacol vice-presidency to General 
Douglas MacArthur, in this way bringing Hadacol into news col- 
umns all over the nation while MacArthur’s name was dominating 
the headlines of the press. Earlier LeBlanc reached back into his- 
tory and came up with Abraham Lincoln. The advertisement con- 
tained the faces of Lincoln and LeBlanc and quotations from them 
both. Lincoln: “It is true that you may fool all of the people some 
of the time; you can even fool some of the people all of the time; 
but you can’t fool all of the people all of the time.” And then: 
“*You were right, Mr. Lincoln,’ says Senator Dudley J. LeBlanc.” 
Two aspects of this advertisement are worthy of comment. First, 
it is an interesting sidelight on the development of the Lincoln 
legend that, at a time when Hadacol advertising was still largely 
concentrated in the South, LeBlanc should consider it effective to 
cite the Union Civil War President, though, to be sure, the Senator 
called him mister. Second, the quotation is a garbled version of a 
statement which historians have never been able to establish that 
Mr. Lincoln ever made. 

LeBlanc has forged yet one more link between patent medicine 
and politics. He has been photographed in animated conversation 
with other politicians in the South. An issue of Look carried pic- 
tures of the Louisiana state senator conferring separately with the 
mayor of Baton Rouge, the mayor of New Orleans, and the gover- 
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nor of Alabama. “Senator,” Governor Folsom was saying, “that 
sure is some medicine business you got.” 

These conversations occurred while LeBlanc, the medicine man, 
was applying a lesson to the promotion of Hadacol which LeBlanc, 
the politician, had long since learned, that success is enhanced by 
both mingling with and entertaining your constituents. Last summer 
LeBlanc organized the “Greatest Medicine Show in the World,” 
and in a caravan of 130 vehicles, including steam calliopes, made a 
thirty-eight-hundred-mile tour of one-night stands in eighteen South- 
ern towns and cities. Each night, on the average, some ten thousand 
fans brought their Hadacol box-tops as admission fees to hear a 
Dixieland band play “‘Hadacol Boogie’ and ‘“‘Who Put the Pep in 
Grandma ?”’, to watch ‘Chicago chorus girls illustrate the history of 
the female bathing suit, and to observe the antics of such “name” 
performers as Connie Boswell, Carmen Miranda, Mickey Rooney, 
and Burns and Allen. LeBlanc himself served as master of cere- 
monies, posing with his show girls, joshing with his stars, kidding 
with his customers, and lauding in stentorian tones the virtues of 
the South. “I spent a cool half million for talent and stuff on this 
tour,” LeBlanc boasted, “‘but I sold more than three million bucks’ 
worth of Hadacol along the way.” He also showed to thousands 
of his fellow-Southerners the brash, earthy, self-confident extrovert 
who makes the Hadacol they pay for. LeBlanc followed up his 
Southern tour with an assault on the West-Coast citadel of show 
business. Bolstered by Groucho Marx and Judy Garland, LeBlanc 
wound up his gigantic carnival with a month’s stand in Los Angeles. 

To LeBlanc politics and patent medicine are a reversible reaction. 
He uses his political career to promote Hadacol; he also uses Hada- 
col to promote his political career. Defeated for the Louisiana gov- 
ernorship in 1932 by one Long machine, LeBlanc seems to have his 
eye on the same chair again, now held by another Long machine. 
His friends, alert to this fall’s election, are hard at work creating 
draft-LeBlanc sentiment. LeBlanc himself, treating the matter 
somewhat debonairly, has nonetheless been quoted as saying, “Ev- 
erybody knows I’m running,” and “I gotta be governor of Louisi- 
ana.” His advertisements have spread the gospel that he is “the 
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best friend the poor people ever had,” and he would have strong 
support among the aged and the veterans. He is opposed to civil 
rights legislation and socialized medicine. He is in favor of boost- 
ing Southern industry by enticing more cotton manufacturers to 
move their mills to the source of supply. Analysts of Louisiana 
politics are guessing that if this opportunistic Dixiecrat should de- 
cide really to run he might win. One shrewd Louisianian points out 
that LeBlanc is both “widely respected as a money maker, a man 
who built something out of nothing,” and at the same time “a 
slightly comic figure, which doesn’t hurt him here.” This observer 
asserts, as of early May, that LeBlanc has ‘“‘a good chance of be- 
coming governor.” That the present Long machine is impressed 
with LeBlanc’s potentialities is indicated by the fact that the gov- 
ernor’s brother, Dr. George Long, has just launched on the market 
a product to rival Hadacol, called Vita Long. Thus the campaign 
may be fought out in a quasi-medical atmosphere. 

The unparalleled quantity of newspaper and radio advertising, 
employing time-tested psychological appeals, the unprecedented 
showmanship of LeBlanc in inflating the one-horse patent medicine 
carnival to gargantuan proportions, are major reasons for the suc- 
cess of Hadacol. Not only may sales volume be cited as evidence, 
but also the way in which popular humor has responded to the 
Hadacol influence. Any and all old jokes, decent and indecent, 
which relate to physical prowess have been resurrected and refur- 
bished with the Hadacol label. Humor has not seen such an epi- 
demic since the day of the Model T Ford, or, at least, the WPA. 
This triumph in folk culture LeBlanc may not have foreseen, but 
he can not but welcome it. In none of his printed testimonials will 
the claims made for Hadacol rival the miraculous properties it pos- 
sesses in the field of word-of-mouth humor. 

Hadacol advertising is aimed at those groups for whom LeBlanc 
poses as champion, “the oppressed, the poor and the underpriv- 
ileged,” the “man or woman who must toil.” More Hadacol is sold 
at a drug store in Tucker, Georgia, than at a drug store in the 
suburban environs of Emory University. What characteristics mark 
the audience to whom LeBlanc addresses his appeals? The educa- 
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tional level is low, providing little basis for a rational analysis of 
the merits of complicated medical and chemical matters. ‘‘Vitamin” 
is a magic word, for even reputable pharmaceutical houses, through 
their advertising, have endowed vitamins with more panacea-conno- 
tations than can fairly be claimed for them. 

The economic level is low, and the cost of medical care by physi- 
cians, especially in an era of inflation, must seem unduly burdensome. 
For generations men have sought economical shortcuts to health. 
Hadacol, as a matter of fact, is not an inexpensive product. An 
eight-ounce bottle costs $1.25 ; a twenty-four-ounce ‘‘family economy 
size” jug costs $3.50. The “recommended adult daily intake’’ is 
two ounces. Thus the daily dose costs 31c or 29c, depending upon 
the size of the container from which it is poured, and the faithful 
disciple would spend more than a hundred dollars a year. 

The capacity for hero worship among his constituents, as indi- 
cated above, may also be a factor in LeBlanc’s success. Those who 
have read his story in his ads, those who have seen him perform in 
his medicine show, know him to be a man of humble origin, like 
their own, who, in the great American tradition, has climbed the 
ladder of financial success by the exercise of native shrewdness. 

Is thirst for alcohol another trait of LeBlanc’s constituency ? 
Does this “dietary supplement” depend in part for its success upon 
its kinship to the long list of “boozers” and “bracers” which 
throughout patent medicine history have given their imbibers an 
artificial elation or befuddlement? LeBlanc denies that Hadacol is 
a beverage, and the label on the bottle asserts that the twelve per 
cent of alcohol is present ‘‘as a Preservative.’’ Any drug store has 
on its shelves a number of patent tonics with a much higher propor- 
tion of alcohol than Hadacol contains. In each eight ounces of 
Hadacol there is about the same quantity of alcohol as in a double 
Martini. It is hard to imagine a customer feeling the slightest 
titillation if he uses Hadacol according to instructions, spreading 
an ounce of alcohol over sixteen doses taken during a period of 
four days. 

Nonetheless there are evidences that upon occasion the label 
directions are honored in the breach, and Hadacol is used as a bev- 
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erage. In some areas of the South, dry by local option, druggists 
have been selling Hadacol by the shot. In some Midwestern com- 
munities, where minors are forbidden to purchase liquor, Hadacol 
has flowed freely at parties of the high school set. ““Teen-agers can 
get plastered on Hadacol,” the chief executive of an Illinois village 
testified recently. 

Insofar as it is used as a beverage, therefore, Hadacol would 
seem to be a drink of desperation. It is not cheap: LeBlanc himself 
points out that wine costs less. And it is hard to agree with ‘the 
assertion on the carton that Hadacol is “palatable.” Indeed, one 
would suppose after a gingerly experimental sip, that inveterate 
users condition themselves to the flavor not for the sake of pleasure 
but from the sternest sense of duty. Other samplers have variously 
described this flavor as ‘“‘musty,”’ “metallic,” “fishy,” as similar to 
“weak iodine,” “bilge water,” “emasculated wine.’ The odor of 


’ 


the murky brown brew has called forth recollections of liniment and 
horse medicine. 
Despite LeBlanc’s disclaimer that Hadacol is a beverage, and the 


handicaps of price and flavor under which it suffers when used as 
such, some steps have been taken to treat the proprietary as a liquor. 
The suburban village of Northbrook, on the north side of Chicago, 
has banned the sale of Hadacol by any retail outlets except licensed 
liquor dealers. An ordinance to the same effect, proposed recently 
in the Atlanta city council, was referred to the police committee. 
When this committee held a hearing, Roland LeBlanc, Hadacol’s 
chief chemist, appeared from Louisiana to oppose the resolution. 
The committee, according to the minutes, ‘assured Mr. LeBlanc 
that the co-authors of the proposed legislation were not serious in 
their intent when they presented the ordinance.” It did not become 
law, of course. More in earnest was the House of the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly, which did pass a resolution entreating LeBlanc, in 
view of the alcohol in his product, to stop using testimonials of chil- 
dren. Citation of letters like that from the mother asserting that 
her daughters, aged two and three, “indulge in an occasional nip for 
their stomach’s sake,” the legislators decided, was an advertising 
policy “of doubtful propriety.” 
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If some officials of government regard Hadacol with skepticism, 
the same is more markedly true of members of the medical profes- 
sion. This must be disappointing to LeBlanc, for he has striven 
diligently to win the approval of doctors, just as he has sought in 
his advertising to convey the impression that Hadacol has the sanc- 
tion of orthodox medicine. Among his testimonials are letters from 
an apprenticed pharmacist and from registered nurses. This phrase 
reappears: ‘“HADACOL is recommended by many doctors.” Le- 
Blanc has explained in his ads that all efforts at “improving” Hada- 
col are undertaken under the direction of a medical director, Dr. 
L. A. Willey, who supervises the “clinical” activity of “20 other 
medical experts throughout the country.” 

By means of letters bearing Willey’s facsimile signature, LeBlanc 
has appealed to physicians in many areas to give consideration to 
Hadacol as an “ethical proprietary.” This term is applied to a 
pharmaceutical product, produced and distributed in a distinctive 
container exclusively by its manufacturer, which is recognized as 
having an established and valid function in medical therapy. Le- 
Blanc is anxious to send samples of Hadacol to physicians. “We 
cordially invite you,” his research director wrote, “to conduct clin- 
ical tests, among a group of your own patients, with HADACOL. 
... ona fee basis per patient.” 

If LeBlanc is winning recruits from the ranks of the doctors by 
his campaign, the physicians are enlisting against the counsel of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the American Medical Association. In 
January the Bureau reported: 


It is hoped that no doctors of medicine will be uncritical enough 
to join in the promotion of Hadacol as an ethical preparation. 
It is difficult to imagine how one could do himself or his pro- 
fession greater harm, from the standpoint of the abuse of the 
trust of a patient suffering from any condition. Hadacol is not 
specific medication. It is not even a specific preventive measure. 
It could not be eligible for serious consideration by the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry. 


The Bureau of Investigation had other stern things to say. The 
only L. A. Willey for whom a record could be found was a man 
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who had been convicted in California of calling himself a doctor, 
though he had no medical degree, and of practicing medicine, though 
he had no license. And as to the therapeutic merits of Hadacol, the 
Bureau made the significant statement: ‘Although Hadacol has 
been advertised to the laity as being a more assimilable form of 
administration for the vitamins, neither the U. S. Pharmacopeia 
nor the Council [on Pharmacy and Chemistry] recognizes alcoholic 
elixirs containing these substances as a dosage form.” 

What then is Hadacol good for? One answer is that which oc- 
curred to LeBlanc himself when this question was put to him by 
Groucho Marx on television recently. ‘‘Hadacol,” replied its maker, 
“was good for five million dollars last year.” 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Goodrich C. White, Jr., A.B. 40, Lieutenant, Air 
Corps, Army of the United States, hangs in the Memorial Music 
Room presented to the Alumni Memorial Building by his parents, 
President and Mrs. Goodrich C. White, and their friends. Lieu- 
tenant White interrupted a promising musical career to enter the 
Army, having studied the piano with Robert Casadesus and taken 
the degree of Bachelor of Music at the Westminster Choir College, 
Princeton, New Jersey, in 1942. He died in combat over the Baltic 
Sea on September 12, 1944, and was posthumously awarded the 
Air Medal “For meritorious achievement while participating in 
sustained bomber-command operations over Germany and German 
occupied countries.” Painted by Ruth Damon, young Atlanta artist, 
from family pictures and from her personal memory of the subject, 
the portrait was completed and hung in the Memorial Music Room 
early in April. Lieutenant White is portrayed at nearly full-length, 
seated, with his body and face turned toward the spectator. The 
contrasting olive green and buff tunic and trousers of the dress uni- 
form of an Air Corps officer are projected against a flat background 
in shades of blue. 
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English Reaction to French 
Classical Tragedy 


By WiLu1aM A. STROZIER 


William A. Strozier, A.B.’19, A.M. (Chicago) ’24, is Professor of Romance 


Languages. 


T HAS OFTEN been stated that Anglo-Saxons are incapable of 
appreciating the great French dramatists of the seventeenth 
century. Although this is certainly not true for all Anglo-Saxons, 
the fact remains that English and Americans fail to respond to the 
qualities in French classical drama that excite the admiration of 
most Frenchmen. For nearly two hundred years, during the literary 
activity of Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, illustrious names in the 
history of world literature, the French classical drama flourished, 
and yet across the English Channel its influence was incomplete and 
transient. 

The most obvious peculiarity of French classical tragedy is its 
adherence to the rule of the three unities. This requires that the 
events of a tragedy must take place within not more than twenty- 
four hours, in a locality no larger than the stage, and that all the 
incidents and conversations must be connected, as cause or obstacle, 
with the major event at the end. To the observance of these unities 
are due the continuity of action, swiftness of decision, careful order- 
ing of the plot, and its working out as the logical solution of a 
problem, each scene leading up to the succeeding one without inter- 
ruption, and the incidents arising solely out of the characters and 
the passions of the actors. There can be nothing useless in its com- 
position, and there can be no mingling of comic with tragic. More- 
over, both Corneille and Racine banished from the stage every 
material execution of tragic events. 

Every French classical tragedy must be written in the Alexan- 
drine verse, in alternating masculine—verse of twelve syllables— 
and feminine—verse of twelve syllables plus mute e—riming coup- 
lets. The variable element is the rhythm. There are usually four 
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stresses in each verse, but there may be five or even six, all of which, 
except those on the sixth and twelfth syllables, may shift their posi- 
tions freely, in such a way that the verse attains great variety. The 
object of the tragedy is to show the workings of the human heart 
at the moment of maximum intensity in a crisis. 

Pierre Corneille (1606-1684) and Jean Racine (1639-1699) 
alone will be cited here as to specific theories and plots, because, of 
the hundreds of tragedies produced in France between 1630 and 
1789, their works alone have survived to the present day as regular 
and definite theatrical attractions on the French stage. 

For Corneille art consists in surprising without disconcerting the 
spectator, in producing unforeseen but logically necessary results 
from given facts. Thus, even in a plot derived from a well-known 
historical subject, interest from suspense and uncertainty is possible. 
The tragic hero of Corneille may be a saint or a scoundrel. The 
essential element is that he have greatness of heart, capable of ex- 
citing admiration. Since such a character is usually incredible, 
though no more improbable than life itself, Corneille thinks that 
he must select a hero who has the support of history. However, he 
claims the right to change history wherever, in his opinion, the 
spectator cannot or does not perceive the change. His heroes, even 
those of royal blood, good or bad, are like average men in the 
nature of their emotions, which differ only in degree and intensity 
of reaction. In Corneille’s tragedies, heroic life consists of the ex- 
ercise of the will. This will suspends the exterior effects of the pas- 
sions without suppressing the passions themselves, or the suffering 
and agitation that these passions cause. Love is not to be renounced, 
but its purity must be safeguarded at all costs, even to the extent of 
losing the object of affection. Corneille rejects the idea of fate. The 
Cornelian hero creates his own destiny, or consents to it, or disdains 
it. Corneille’s tragedy is an exaltation of the strength and the lib- 
erty of man. 

Racine is eminently a poet of the Versailles of Louis XIV. His 
was the task of interesting a court to which decorum was a necessity. 
To him truth and beauty are one. Therefore his tragedies are swift, 
concentrated in action, taking life at a moment of crisis, discarding 
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whatever seems unessential, and thus achieving as complete a realli- 
zation of a literary genre as seems possible. 

Racine offers the surprising spectacle of works of literature that 
are still alive today even though the genre to which they belong is 
dead. Each year in Paris, Racine is a distinguished success, even 
in theaters where he competes with contemporary playwrights. And 
yet Racine’s tragedies are perfect examples of one of the most 
rigidly circumscribed types of literature, the five-act tragedy in verse. 

As a writer of stage plays Racine aims primarily at portraying 
struggles of his characters against overwhelming odds. Since he 
turns our gaze on the mysteries of the heart, the larger part in his 
tragedies is played by women. Love and woman in Racine are 
anarchical, anti-social forces, leading to forgetfulness of all sense 
of duty, to misfortune, and even to crime. Racine’s field is restricted 
mainly to the treatment of love victorious over reason, of bad over 
good. His theater is moral in the sense that it is true to human 
psychology. While preserving French taste, Racine tried to import 
into French tragedy the pathos and the beauty of Greek tragedy. 
To do this he specialized in plots turning on irresistible passionate 
love, which he found useful for representing general elements in 
human nature, for binding all parts of the plot closely together, for 
exciting and exasperating the characters by desire or jealousy, so as 
to give to the action the violence necessary for pathos and for the 
speed needed in the observance of the unities. Racine’s tragedies, 
often triangular affairs, present the idea of a weak will, incapable 
of resisting passion. Because of this weakness there will regularly 
be one change of direction in a Racinian tragedy, and frequently 
there is an oscillation of sudden and radical changes from act to act 
before arriving at an unhappy ending, which may or may not be 
accompanied by death. 

In the combination of melodious verse, skilful dramatic construc- 
tion, and the analysis of passion, Racine represents the culmination 
of classic dramatic art in France. The beauty of Racine’s verse is 
so subtle, the plot, depending only upon inner action expressed in 
words, is so remote from the Anglo-Saxon mind, which is puzzled 
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before it, that admiration of Racine is usually taken on trust and 
he is appreciated only at an advanced stage of one’s study. 

There was increasing knowledge of French literature in England 
in the seventeenth century, yet a great gulf separated national tastes. 
French classicism, dealing with permanent and universal human 
values, strove everywhere after unity and concentration; English 
literature of the same period, characteristically interested in the out- 
standing individual, was a literature of expansion. 

Typical English criticisms of French classical tragedies indicate 
why they have received so little acclaim across the Channel. Dry- 
den in dn Essay of Dramatic Poesy reports the common judgment 
that French tragic plots are barren. He explains that the English, 
more sullen than the French, come to the theater to be diverted. 
The greater the number of actors in the play, the more attractive 
will be the plot. The English spectator will scarcely suffer that 
combats and other objects of horror be taken from his view.’ Schle- 
gel expressed the same criticism at a later date: 


When all violence, all that is calculated to startle or impress 
the senses, is transacted behind the scenes, the spectator might 


feel that great actions were actually taking place but that he 
had chosen a bad seat to see them. . . . It is certain that the 
obvious impression of a drama is greatly impaired when the 
effects, which the spectators behold, proceed from invisible 
and distant causes.’ 


Racine has often been accused of presenting to the reader or 
spectator “bare souls’’ without bodies. It is undoubtedly this body- 
less character of many of his creations which weakens their app2al 
to the average Englishman. Lytton Strachey was fully conscious of 
this attitude when he wrote: 


Coming to Racine with Shakespeare and the rest of the Eliza- 
bethans warm in his memory, it is only to be expected that the 
Englishman should be struck with a chilling sense of emptiness 
and unreality. After the colour, the moving multiplicity, the 
imaginative luxury of our earlier tragedies, which seem to have 


1John Dryden, Works, ed. Scott and Saintsbury, Vol. XV (London, 1892), pp. 333-336. 


2A. W. Schlegel, Dramatic Art and Literature, trans. John Black (London, 1861), pp. 
255-57. 
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been moulded out of the very stuff of life and to have been 
built up with the varied and generous structure of nature 
herself, the Frenchman’s dramas, with their rigid uniformity 
of setting, their endless duologues, their intense harangues, 
their spectral confidants, their strict exclusion of all visible ac- 
tion, give one at first the same sort of impression as a preten- 
tious pseudoclassical summer-house appearing suddenly at the 
end of a vista, after one has been rambling through an open 
forest.* 


In 1713 the translation of Corneille’s tragedy Cinna, attributed 
to Cibber, was declared to be cold and regular, abounding in dec- 
lamation and barren in incident.* Cinna really abounds in plots and 
counterplots. The planned assassination of the emperor is averted 
only by the treachery of a jealous rival. At the end, the lives of the 
plotters are spared by the clemency of the ruler himself. 

The Spectator feared that Ambrose Philips’s translation of 
Racine’s Andromaque had too little incident for the taste of the 
time.® Every verse of this tragedy expresses, in words as rapid and 
as strong as sword cuts, the illusions, the sufferings, the vanity, the 
folly, and the wickedness of love. In the course of the play the king 
is assassinated, his rejected fiancée commits suicide, and her deceived 
lover, whom she had persuaded to commit the murder, is driven to 
madness by grief and frustration. 

Sir Robert Howard, cited by Dryden, considered French verse 
cold, and stated that the French rime was incapable of expressing 
the greatest thoughts naturally or the lowest thoughts with any 
grace.° He explained that for this reason the English ear, so alert 
to catch a repetition, has never taken very happily to a dramatic 
poem in rime, and a tragedy written in this manner has always 
seemed to the common reader coldly artificial. Since an understand- 
ing of Racine means primarily an appreciation of his greatness as 
a poet, he remains one of the few great masters who is almost un- 
translatable. A modern critic offers the following explanation of 
the English attitude: 
8Lytton Strachey, Literary Essays (London, 1948), p. 61. 
4John Genest, The English Stage (London, 1832), pp. 510-11. 


5The Spectator, No. 290 (Friday, February 1, 1711). 
8John Dryden, op. cit., p. 360. 
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Owing mainly, no doubt, to the double origin of our language, 
with the strange and violent contrasts between the highly- 
coloured crudity of the Saxon words and the ambiguous splen- 
dour of the Latin vocabulary; owing partly perhaps, to a 
national taste for the intensely imaginative, and partly, too, to 
the vast and penetrating influence of those grand masters of 
bizarrerie—the Hebrew Prophets—our poetry, our prose, and 
our whole conception of the art of writing have fallen under 
the dominion of the emphatic, the extraordinary, and the bold. 

. . . But the result is that we have grown so unused to other 

kinds of poetical beauty, that poetry apart from “le mot rare” 

is an impossibility. The beauties of restraint, of clarity, of 

refinement, and of precision we pass by unheeding.’ 

The French conceptions of courtesy, respect, and loyalty often 
seemed ridiculous to the English, who found the French heroes the 
most civil people breathing but could not make a word of sense in 
all this good breeding which was “long on trifles but short on essen- 
tials.” The English were puzzled by Hippolyte, in Racine’s Phédre, 
who was so scrupulous in point of decency that he exposed himself 
to death rather than embarrass his father by an accusation against 
his stepmother. In French classical tragedy an equable and pervad- 
ing dignity is required, but Schlegel stated that the truth of the pic- 
ture requires conditions, circumstances, and features which cannot 
be given without a greater or less descent from the tragical 
cothurnus.* 

English spectators all too often had to depend on translations or 
adaptations which were far from satisfactory. Corneille’s Horace, 
which exalted the heroism of rationalized duty pursued at all haz- 
ards and costs, was translated acceptably by Cotton in 1671. How- 
ever, he added a song and chorus to the end of the last act. Such 
appendages, even when well written, hang a dead weight on the 
play. Polyeucte, a portrayal of sincere but fanatical Christian zeal, 
was not popular because of the dryness of Lower’s translation, and 
because some of the passages shocked the feelings of devout Protes- 
tants. The translation into verse by the poet Waller of Corneille’s 
Pompée was attacked on the ground that the constraints of verse 


*Strachey, of. cit., p. 66. 
8Schlegel, of. cit., p. 262. 
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made it impossible to carry over the thought from one language to 
another. 

Racine’s tragedies were also frequently disfigured in English 
translation. An English version of Andromaque, prepared for Dor- 
set Garden in 1675, mingled prose and poetry, put on the stage 
much of what Racine had confined to narration, and added a comic 
epilogue to the tragedy. Bérénice, with a plot essentially of psycho- 
logical analysis, was crippled by the reduction of the original five 
acts to the three of Otway’s Titus and Berenice, which neglected all 
analysis, all psychology, and let all the poetry evaporate into thin 
air. Racine’s Biblical tragedy, Athalie, as translated by Duncombe, 
was acclaimed a fine tragedy but was considered to be too serious 
for representation in a theater. 

In his description of the London theaters of 1877 Henry James 
states that subsequent English adaptations of French originals were 
no better than previous ones had been: 


Nine-tenths of the plays performed upon it are French orig- 
inals, subjected to the mysterious process of ‘‘adaptation”’; 
marred as French pieces and certainly not mended as English; 
transplanted from the Gallic soil into a chill and neutral region 
where they bloom hardly longer than a handful of cut flowers 
stuck into moist sand. They cease to have any representative 
value as regards French manners, and they acquire none as 
regards English; they belong to an order of things which has 
not even the merit of being “conventional,” but in which bar- 
barism, chaos, and crudity hold undisputed sway.° 


Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac, however, has enjoyed quite a dif- 
ferent fate among Anglo-Saxons. Everything is so visible in Cyrano, 
whose beauty is “in the fantastic, romantic, brilliantly whimsical 
expression of an ardent French consciousness.”*® We are moved by 
the virtuosity of expression. The words Cyrano speaks are so 
attuned to and accompanied by visible action that the play would 
dazzle even in pantomime. 

There seems, nevertheless, to be more than a mere trifle of snob- 
bery in such statements as that of Dryden when he says that no 


®Henry James, The Scenic Art (New Brunswick, 1948), pp. 93-94. 
10] bid, p. 305. 
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French play, when translated, has succeeded or ever can succeed on 
the English stage," or in the metaphor of Crowne that all foreign 
coin should undergo a complete reshaping and receive a new stamp 
if not an addition of new metal, before circulating freely in England 
and before being considered as of good alloy.’* T. S. Eliot, recog- 
nizing this trait in Dryden the critic, states that “he is a good 
patriot, and never fails to speak up for English drama against 
French when the occasion offers.’’** 

To the Anglo-Saxon the compactness of the French classical 
tragedy is symptomatic of literary constipation and the analytic 
approach to the emotions strikes him as a form of pernicious anemia 
or atrophy of emotion. There is little doubt that Corneille and 
especially Racine made a contribution to the drama and to humane 
letters that does not meet the modern demand for visible action. 
Nevertheless, their real limitation is not structural. The English 
reader does not know what to make of the booming voices of Cor- 
neille’s heroes, extolling honor and glory, and exhorting the spec- 
tator to acts of heroic virtue. In order to heighten the feeling of 
wonder, awe, and admiration in the spectator, Corneille tended to 
exaggerate his superman into something inhuman. The English 
reader is no more at home in Racine’s world, which threatens to 
dissolve at any moment and to engulf its inhabitants in their own 
furious passions. As for reading these tragedies in the original 
French, few Anglo-Saxons, comparatively speaking, know today or 
ever knew enough of the French language to appreciate them. The 
French classical tragedies were written for the intellectually elite 
of France. 

Plays are written to please the spectators—lots of spectators— 
and to make the author popular, if not famous. No theatrical direc- 
tor would dare import a foreign play lacking in the sort of action 
that is loved by the native spectator and written in a style entirely 
unappreciated by, and even puzzling to, that same spectator. No 
writer for the theater would dare imitate too closely, in translation 


11John Dryden, of. cit., p. 341. 


12Louis Charlanne, L’Influence francaise en Angleterre au XVII siécle (Paris, 1906), 
p. 375. 


13T., S. Eliot, John Dryden (New York, 1932), p. 59. 
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or adaptation, plays which could not possibly be understood by the 
very spectators he wants to attract, spectators whose conception of 
the drama, whose turn of mind, and whose temperament have been 
received and transmitted by heredity, and all too often have been 
aggravated by wars and national jealousies. 





Recital 


By James E. WARREN, JR. 


I, being late and shy of the unknown 
Crowd in the shining house, 

Waited without upon the darkened lawn 
And heard the high applause 


Splashing cascades across the summer air. 


Then, by the window, one was there 
And playing something by Sibelius 
Beneath the brightness of the room, 
Gilding her hair and the piano softly. 


eS ene ete ees 


oe 


But, as I leaned and listened 

Under the trees and gloom, 

The notes which fluttered in a furious flight 
Out of her fingers swaying swiftly 

Swirled up and glistened, 

Glinting into the shadows where I stood. 


O it was good 

To see how music came to both of us— 
To her, who saw the smiling and the light, 
To me, who knew the loneliness and night. 








The Critical Writings of 
Hector Berlioz 


By Davip RicHarp KiviaT 
David Richard Kiviat, A.B. (Princeton) ’46, A.M. (Columbia) ’50, Instruc- 


tor in Fine Arts, has made musicology his specialization. 


ERLIOZ THE COMPOSER has always obscured Berlioz the critic 
B and writer, and this is as it should be. Berlioz was primarily 
a composer, and perhaps France’s greatest. But this should not 
hide the fact that he was the greatest musical journalist who ever 
lived. Alfred Newman says that the musical critics of each country 
ought to dine together once a year and drink to the memory of this 
incomparably brilliant member of their craft. And the toast should 
be drunk in reverent silence, for it is impossible to remember Ber- 
lioz’s successes as a journalist without a sympathetic remembrance 
also of his sufferings. That Berlioz became a critic was not a matter 
of choice but of necessity: he had to find some way to earn a living, 
and writing was the only way open for him. 

After he returned to Paris from Italy in November 1832, he 
found himself contributing articles to several journals: Le Corres- 
pondant, Le Corsaire, L’Europe Littéraire, Le Renovateur, and 
La Revue Européenne. Berlioz had two reasons for becoming a 
regular journalist. He was in and out of debt because of the con- 
certs he had had to give at his own expense in order to bring his 
music before the public, and in October 1833 he burdened himself 
with a wife who turned out in every respect to be more of a liability 
than an asset. In the first place, he was having a difficult job getting 
his works performed; so he coldly calculated that writing would be 
an excellent means of obtaining publicity for himself and his music. 
The other aspect was his very genuine interest in ideas. He wanted 
to be able to tell the public his own views and to give his opinions 
on music new and old. Also, he was immensely attracted by the idea 
of wielding such a weapon in the defense of beauty and for attacking 
what he deemed unbeautiful. He was fortunate when he came into 
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the good graces of the Bertin family, who, as owners of Le Journal 
des Débats, exercised a powerful influence not only in politics but in 
the world of art and letters. It was largely owing to the Bertins 
that Berlioz was able to get Benvenuto Cellini produced at the Opéra 
in 1838. His first article for their newspaper appeared in January 
1835. He succeeded to the musical post previously held by Castil- 
Blaze. This connection was the most important literary affiliation 
of his life, and he held the post until 1864. 

He complained bitterly all his life against writing feuilletons. He 
detested writing, or so he says, and in the Mémoires he gives a very 
interesting account of the difficulty he had in writing these musical 
criticisms. He tells how he once remained shut up in his room for 
three whole days, trying to drag out of himself an article on the 
Opéra-Comique: 


And when, on turning round, my eyes fell upon the accursed 
title inscribed at the head of the accursed sheet of paper, so 
blank and so obstinately waiting for the other words with which 
it was to be covered, I felt simply overcome by despair. There 
was a guitar standing against the table ; with one kick I smashed 
it in the center. . .. On my chimney two pistols were looking at 
me with their round eyes. . . . I watched them for a long time. 
... | went so far as to bang my head with my fist. At last, like 
a schoolboy who cannot do his lesson, I tore my hair and wept 
with furious indignation. 


He goes on to say that it has been fifteen years since this occurrence, 
but still: 


Destruction! Always to be at it! Oh, let them give me works 
to write, orchestras to conduct, rehearsals to direct; let me 
stand eight or ten hours at a time, baton in hand, training choirs 
without accompaniments, singing their refrains myself, and 
beating time till I spit blood and my arm is paralysed by cramp; 
let me carry desks, basses, and harps, remove steps, nail planks 
like a commissionaire or a carpenter, and, as a change, let me 
correct proofs or copies at night. All this I have done, I do, 
I will do. It is part of my life as a musician, and I can bear it 
without a murmur or even a thought, as the sportsman endures 
cold, heat, hunger, thirst, the sun, rain, dust, mud, and the 
thousand other fatigues of the chase. But everlastingly to have 
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feuilletons for one’s bread! to write nothings about nothings! to 
bestow lukewarm praises on insupportable insipidities! to speak 
one day of a great master and the next of an idiot, with the 
same gravity, in the same language! to employ one’s time, in- 
telligence, courage, and patience at this labor, with the certainty 
of not even then being able to serve Art by destroying abuses, 
removing prejudices, enlightening opinion, purifying the public 
taste, and putting men and things in their proper order and 
place! This indeed is the lowest depth of degradation! Better 
be Finance Minister in a republic! Had I but the choice. 


As much as he says he hated writing, he had a gift for it, and no 
man with such a gift could help but enjoy using it. The quantity and 
the gusto of Berlioz’s writings prove that he did not write com- 
pletely without pleasure. He was extremely fair in his criticisms at 
all times, but he found it difficult to write a word in praise of a friend 
without talent. He never failed to express freely his enthusiasm for 
fine things, having often warmly praised people who had done him 
mischief, and with whom he was not on friendly terms, “because it 
is sweet to me to praise an enemy of merit, besides being a duty 
which any honest man must fulfil.” Berlioz did not lie in this state- 
ment, and the candor of his writing is one of its most attractive 
qualities. 

Of the writings themselves, the Mémoires stand out as perhaps 
one of the greatest autobiographies ever written. The entire title 
of this work in translation is Memoirs of Hector Berlioz from 
1803 to 1865, comprising his travels in Germany, Italy, Russia, and 
England. Berlioz did not just sit down and write these memoirs; 
they are a compilation of his critical writings, letters, and previous 
publications. He first planned them in 1848 and the task seems to 
have occupied him continuously from that year until 1854. In the 
preface to the book, Berlioz explains that notices of his life which 
have from time to time appeared are so crowded with errors and 
inaccuracies as at length to suggest to him that he himself should 
record those portions of his agitated and laborious career which 
may be interesting to the lovers of art. He feels that by doing this 
he will explain the difficulties he has met in life, and that by putting 
them down, he will be tendering some useful advice to his brethren. 
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The one point which he wishes to make perfectly clear is that he has 
not the slightest desire “to appear before God book in hand as the 
best of men, or to write ‘Confessions’.” This fact must be kept in 
mind when reading the Mémoires, because Berlioz has expressed no 
desire to confess his wrongdoings ; he has committed only venial sins. 

There are in the work many inaccuracies as to dates and actual 
facts; the wrong dates can be overlooked, because Berlioz was an 
artist and not a statistician. Many events which he has related are, 
according to actual history, slightly distorted. I do not think that 
Berlioz ever deliberately told a malicious lie, but he was so fond of 
a good story that he was not scrupulous about a slight distortion 
for the sake of artistic embellishment. His many stories about 
Cherubini are infinitely more amusing than they would be if related 
to us by an historian. The passing of time probably contributed to 
the haziness of his historical accuracy. 

Biographers of Berlioz have tried in many instances to disparage 
some of the things he has told us in an attempt to discredit him. 
The reason is purely an egotistical one and needs no further expla- 
nation. One particular event of the sort to which / refer is the first 
performance of the Requiem under the direction of Habeneck. In 
the Mémoires Berlioz relates how at the crucial moment of the four 
very necessary beats which must be given by the conductor before 
the beginning of the section “Tuba mirum,” Habeneck lowered his 
baton, coolly took out his snuffbox, and leisurely took a pinch. Ber- 
lioz sprang to the platform, gave the four important beats indicat- 
ing the change of tempo and the “Tuba mirum” was saved. Sir 
Charles Stanford, in his Pages from an Unwritten Diary, says that 
George Osborne told him that the story was entirely false. How- 
ever, Charles Hallé directly supports Berlioz and says that the in- 
cident actually did happen. Whom are we to believe? Perhaps there 
is a grain of truth in each of the stories, but it remains that Berlioz 
told the story and years later in Le Monde IIlustré said that his 
original version of this incident was ‘‘very much diluted.” I cite this 
instance as an example of the many places where we have conflicting 
reports as to the validity of most of the Mémoires; ergo we must 
not take the book too literally as a record of events. 
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As a revelation of character it is important, and as literary enter- 
tainment it is a masterpiece. He has suppressed many happenings, 
but then he was under no obligation to wash his dirty linen before 
the crude eyes of the public. At times he becomes almost too com- 
plaining, but we must remember the sad and frustrated life he led. 
That he was able to find so much humor in it is proof of his versa- 
tility and ability to present a bold front to the world. 

Of all his writings, the two most serious works are 4 Travers 
Chants and Traité de l’ Instrumentation. 1 shall not deal with the 
latter, because it is a highly technical work and sheds no particular 
light upon the topic under discussion. 4 Travers Chants, a title 
which is difficult to translate, is a collection of serious critical articles 
on Beethoven, Gluck, Weber, Wagner, etc. These articles, written 
all through Berlioz’s career, were finally collected and published 
together in book form in 1862. 

The treatment of the nine Beethoven symphonies is truly remark- 
able, as is the chapter on the same composer’s Fidelio. In regard 
to the former, it may be doubted whether, in spite of the vast amount 
of literature to which these masterworks have given rise, any essays 
have yet appeared to depict so vividly their leading features. Ber- 
lioz was one of the first musicians to say those things about Beetho- 
ven’s music which have since become the platitudes of criticism. 
Beethoven’s music had made very little headway in France when 
Berlioz wrote these articles, which, in the light of subsequent criti- 
cism, are almost flawless. These descriptions are timeless; they are 
as valid today as they were when they were written. One or two 
points to notice in these essays are his castigation of those critics 
who say that there was an engraving mistake made in the third 
movement of the C minor Symphony, and his expression of very 
high regard for the sixth and eighth symphonies, which the best of 
musicians since him have also, sooner or later, come to hold. 

His handling of Gluck in several of the chapters is a brilliant 
example of his unprejudiced critical abilities. No one can be imag- 
ined so competent as Berlioz to handle this subject, and apart from 
intellectual qualifications few could approach it with such entire 
sympathy. In reality, these chapters are not so much a discussion of 
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various performances and interpretations of the Gluck operas as 
they are a most important essay upon the whole subject of Gluck’s 
relation to musical art. Berlioz has managed to enliven what might 
have become a very dull topic by interjecting humorous anecdotes 
which add to the musical value as they do also to the literary ex- 
cellence. 

He has several chapters on the operas of Car] Maria von Weber, 
which show an early appreciation for the first of the German com- 
posers of romantic opera, while the rest of the book is made up of 
shorter articles both humorous and serious. He treats Wagner with 
much sympathy and understanding. He makes his criticisms wisely 
and with complete fairness. In a very amusing chapter called “To 
Be or Not To Be, Paraphrase,” he bemoans the trials and tribula- 
tions of critics and music lovers in that they are forced to listen to 
senseless trivialities day after day. The critic must write about these 
things to inform a public which does not care one way or the other. 
And to conclude the book, there is a chapter one paragraph long 
called “L’Ecole du Petit Chien,” which is rather satirical about the 
coloratura soprano. This type of soprano must not imitate little 
dogs or birds, but instead she must learn to sing as a charming 
woman. On the whole, 4 Travers Chants is one of the finest collec- 
tions of short critical essays on various aspects of music that has 
ever been written. It is musical and literary at the same time, a 
combination and union sought after but rarely attained. 

Yet in spite of his penetrating criticism of and insight into the 
music of these composers, Berlioz had blind spots in regard to sev- 
eral others of his own time and before. It was unfortunate for Ber- 
lioz, as far as broad knowledge of the past was concerned, that he 
knew so little of the music of Bach as he did. Handel he dismissed as 
being scarcely worth a disdainful expletive. He had small sympathy 
for Schubert and little more for Chopin and Schumann. This, I 
think, can be explained by the fact that a composer is so much taken 
with his own goal in life, his own ideas, and his own manner of com- 
posing, that in some instances little room is left for the proper 
appreciation of other musical minds. However, he did recognize 
Haydn and Mozart as masters of the symphony; he coupled 
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Beethoven with Gluck and set them high above all others. His 
championship of Beethoven was one of his principal achievements 
as a musical scribe. Unlike most composers, Berlioz was often very 
enthusiastic over the music of his contemporaries. Glinka, in par- 
ticular, was one of his favorites. 

On the more humorous side, Berlioz published in 1852 and 1853 
a book called Les Soirées de ! Orchestre, which is his only series of 
critical essays cast in an artistic form and not a mere miscellany. 
This book is one of creative fantasy, and so successful is it that it 
would not be amiss to claim that Berlioz is one of the greatest wits 
that France, the motherland of wit, has produced. It is divided into 
a prologue, twenty-five evenings, and two epilogues. It is a mixture 
of dialogue and narrative, and the speakers are various members 
of the orchestra. The book is made up of conversations among 
these characters which take place during the performances of bad 
operas, and it is full of amusing and fantastic stories, skits, serious 
reflections, and ferocious critical attacks. Here the feeling for 
fitness and proportion is as admirable as the design itself is original. 
What he had to do was not only to bring together a group of un- 
related stories and criticisms and bind them within the covers of a 
book; he had to make a book of them. He solved his problem in 
brilliant fashion by inventing the binding thread of an opera orches- 
tra that talks and argues and tells stories and listens to them on the 
evenings when the music is too inane to occupy its attention. In this 
way Berlioz got his principle of unity, which is the most vital ele- 
ment in a work of art. 

Aside from the wit with which the work is done, the book remains 
a documentation of all the evils that beset the musical idealist: the 
indifference of the great public, the density of accredited officials, 
the vanities and stupidities of the singers, the women who insist on 
patronizing art and are the plague of artists, and the thousand im- 
pediments that a slow-moving world places in the way of the artist’s 
realization of his dreams. On these subjects he really has left very 
little to be said. The element that has made these criticisms of 
Berlioz live as long as they have is not the praise he has to lavish 
upon such a composer as Spontini but the acid distilled from his 
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broodings on his own grievances. Would we remember Artusi if it 
were not for his attacks upon Monteverdi? or Scheibe but for his 
attacks upon Bach? or Sarti on Mozart? Berlioz was aware that to 
exist long as a critic he would have to put on some sort of protective 
armor, but what he could not foresee was that the armor itself 
would be of perpetual interest to his humbler fellow practitioners 
for its solidity and its beauty. This work should be made the source 
book for every aspiring music critic. 

In 1859 Berlioz published the last of his humorous collections of 
short stories, entitled Les Grotesques de la Musique. In this book 
we have more of the witty, malicious side of Berlioz, the Berlioz 
who scribbled on the walls of the Paris Conservatoire in his youth: 
“C’est defendu de faire la musique contre ces murs” (Do not make 
music here)! It contains stories of various lengths, running from 
the droll to the bitterly satirical. He confines himself mostly to 
satirizing people in the musical world rather than making actual 
musical criticisms. 


Among some of the more amusing anecdotes, mention must be 


made of the story of the ’cellist who never washed his face after 
having once been kissed on the forehead by Rossini. Another story 
concerns the king of Spain who loved to play his part in Boccherini 
quartets but always had great difficulty keeping up with the others. 
One day when he was falling farther behind than usual, and confu- 
sion was progressing to chaos, the monarch bravely exclaimed, “Go 
on, I will catch up with you!” Yet another deals with an apostle 
of the flageolet, who once remarked that if Beethoven had known 
him, his symphonies would have been full of flageolet solos. I find 
that one of the most amusing stories is about a ballet dancer from 
Italy, who discovered he could not dance his solo once the music 
had been transposed a tone higher in the orchestra. A capital story 
is told about the gentleman who invented a new piano which con- 
sisted entirely of white notes. When asked where the black ones 
were, he replied, ‘““The black keys? Ah! yes, for the sharps and 
flats; an absurdity of the ‘old piano-forte.’ I don’t use any.” One 
could go on forever citing examples of Berlioz’s pungent and force- 
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ful wit from this book of never-ending delights. The whole book 
seems saturated in a literary and imaginative brilliance which shines 
forth as a bright light in the world of musical literature. 

Berlioz had a wonderfully quick perception for those inner shades 
of mind and spirit which constitute the distinctiveness of personality, 
and he would focus in a few terse lines the salient features of a 
character or a work. These literary works of his which I have just 
discussed are brimming over with inspired judgment and sardonic 
wit. And so far-seeing were his opinions that, in most cases, time 
seems but to have added to their pith and force. 

Berlioz was finally able to give up musical journalism in 1864, 
when, his income from other sources having attained the modest but, 
for him, satisfactory figure of about ten thousand francs per annum, 
he felt that he could sacrifice, for the peace of his soul, the twelve or 
fifteen hundred francs a year that the Debats had brought him. The 
last five years of his life were spent free from the worries of musical 
criticism. Yet he wrote so well and with such obvious relish that it 
is hard for us to believe that it was as distasteful for him as he 
woulg lead us to believe. 
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A Method of Avoiding Revolution 
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of Sutherland, Tuttle & Brennan. At the end of Spring Quarter he was 


chosen to deliver the annual Honors Day address before the Emory student 
body. 


OWEVER OBVIOUS hindsight may find the causes of revolution 
H to have been, foresight very seldom accepts the fact that a 
revolution actually may be coming. Nevertheless, it is on the pres- 
ence or absence of such foresight that the success or failure of great 
enterprises has depended. Of revolution, as of war, we must not 
romantically contend that it can’t happen here. On the other hand, 
and Marx to the contrary, we cannot mechanically concede that it 
must happen here. 

This article is devoted to suggesting a method of avoiding revo- 
lution: one which has been used sometimes, and could have been 
used much more often. Of course, any such suggestion raises the 
question whether any major event in history can be or could have 
been “avoided;” it also requires some definition of what amounts 
to a “revolution.” The effort to answer this question and supply 
the definition will be made in the process of developing the method 
of avoidance suggested below. 


Law and Choice in History 


Facts have had an unhappy life during much of the history of our 
civilization.* During several centuries they were subordinate to 
feudal authority, during several more to religious authority, and 
during others after that to classical authority. At last they took the 
offensive, and by the 16th century had become established as at least 
a legitimate object of inquiry in the field of “natural” science. At 
about the same time the study of the “human” subject began to 
claim serious attention. This latter study developed sporadically 
during about two centuries; then it became so “rational” in the 18th 


*].¢., the civilization commencing in Western Europe about 1500 years ago. 
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century and so “romantic’’ during the first part of the 19th, that the 
empirical development of facts in the human sphere was long 
delayed. 

When this development finally came, well after the beginning of 
the 19th century, it flowered in two different fields—in the study of 
man as animal, and in the study of man as human. These studies 
concerned causal patterns of structure and function: morphology 
and physiology relating to the animal, psychology and sociology to 
the human. They also concerned the effect of time on types and 
creatures: evolution for the animal, history for the human. 

By the middle of the 19th century, many thinkers had become 
reconciled to accepting as facts the events that research indicated to 
have taken place in history, and so it might have seemed that facts 
had achieved at last a victory in the human realm. Unfortunately, 
it came to appear that “events” are not the only material comprising 
history: instead, the study of history calls for judgments both of 
fact and of value, and therefore the student must discover not only 
events but explanations. 

It was perhaps not surprising that some historians came forward 
with explanations borrowed from the technique of the causal sci- 
ences, taking the position that the true stimuli of events may be 
found in objective patterns beyond individual control—in patterns 
of mechanical causation, of rational or material dialectic, of social 
organism. It was no more surprising that others advanced the 
opposite explanation, holding that the forces of history have turned 
upon great individuals as pivots. Thus one view has made history 
a science in which the reality is impersonal law, and the other has 
made it an art in which the reality is personal choice. 

Without claiming to be original, the author rejects both views 
and believes instead that history is neither a science nor an art; it 
partakes rather of ethics, in which the reality is the “institution” — 
an adjustment between humans which is partly impersonal and be- 
yond individual control, in part personal and subject to human con- 
trol. In the present state of our development, our institutions are 
necessarily to some extent beyond control by our personal choice, 
even by the choice of all of us together; one reason is that the un- 
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conscious and subconscious factors of urge and habit create certainly 
a lag and perhaps even a bar, against the effort to put our choices 
into effect. On the other hand, if our institutions were wholly beyond 
our control, historians would not be moved to write the books that 
ask us to yield to the impersonal forces which they consider con- 
trolling. 


Subject and Sovereign in Government 


But whether law or choice be controlling, what is controlled? The 
answer is, our own conduct. The raw material of history and hence 
of our institutions is human conduct, whether this material be static 
in custom or authority, dynamic in evolution or revolution. Bearing 
in mind only as limiting factors the impersonal forces beyond our 
control, the history of our institutions may be studied as an interplay 
between human conduct and human control. Thus, every person is 
potentially in a dual relation to his institutions: he may be more or 
less subject to them in his conduct, and he may subject them more 
or less to his control. 

If the conduct involved is a matter of life or liberty or property, 
and if the control involved is exercised by one or some presenting 
ethical claims to authority, we may define the institution as “gov- 
ernment.”’ This definition is intended to give the term the broadest 
possible meaning—to include all institutions wherein that kind of 
control is exercised over that kind of conduct, whether they be 
political or economic, secular or religious. 

Political theory has long recognized the dual relation of each 
person to his government, by use of the terms “subject” and “sov- 
ereign:’’ the former referring to each person individually who is 
subject to the government in his conduct, the latter to the persons 
collectively who subject it to their control. 


However integrated the institution of government may appear 
to be under a monarchy or dictatorship, however dispersed it may 
appear in a democracy or republic, the actual application of govern- 
ment to any specific problem must be made by a group of persons— 
and for that particular problem, that particular group is in a sense 
“sovereign.” Along the same line, the application of government 
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to all of the problems of a people must actually be made by an aggre- 
gate of groups of persons—and in a sense this aggregate of groups 
is the “sovereign.” It is in that sense that the term “sovereign”’ will 
be understood in the balance of this article. 

It will be seen that the foregoing definition is not the same as 
those stemming from Rousseau, which conceive abstractly of the 
“sovereign” as a kind of “general will” or as “the people.” It in- 
volves instead the conception that the “sovereign” is concretely 
those who control, and the “subjects” are concretely those who are 
controlled. The abstraction, if any, is the institution of government 
itself—conceived as a process of interaction between the sovereign 
and the subjects. 

Now the sovereign desires to impress its will upon the subjects. 
Conversely, the subjects desire to express themselves in relation to 
the sovereign. It may be that a particular sovereign is so dissolute 
or weak as to have no substantial desire for impression of its will. 
Likewise it may be that the subjects are so bestial or enslaved as to 
have no substantial desire to express themselves to or concerning 


their sovereign. But in a healthy body politic, the subjects appear 
always to have some degree of desire for such expression, which, 
without intending to restrict its meaning to a term of art, will be 
called for convenience “political expression.” 


Forms of Political Expression 


Political expression is expression by subjects about or through their 
sovereign. If the expression is about the sovereign, among and 
between the subjects, it may be called “communication.” If the ex- 
pression is through the sovereign, it may be called “representation.” 

The forms of political communication and representation have 
varied greatly among civilizations and within our own. Major in- 
ventions such as the printing press and parliamentary government 
have produced alterations so great as to change ends as well as 
means. The following analysis of forms manifestly would not apply 
universally, but is adapted generally to our civilization as it has 
developed until now. 

“Communication” is carried out in a variety of ways: orally, 
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through face-to-face conversation, telephone connection, and radio 
or television broadcast; in writing, by letter, telegram, newspaper, 
magazine, and book. It may be the product of a casual association 
or of a planned meeting. It may take place for its own sake or as 
an incident of worship. The foregoing general methods of com- 
munication have been recognized and classified roughly by our fed- 
eral constitution as speech, press, assembly, and worship—to all of 
which a certain measure of freedom has been guaranteed. 

“Representation”’ is likewise carried out in a variety of ways, but 
it is a more subtle concept. It is more a matter of feeling, which 
may be aided by form. In the field of drama, it is commonplace that 
the spectator feels an identity with one or more of the actors; in 
the field of sports it is the same. In plays and in baseball, those in 
the audience experience such sympathy, or empathy, with those in 
the fray as to feel somehow represented by them. 

Although our own peculiar traditions tend to place a limited con- 
struction on the term “represent,” restricting it to concepts of fran- 
chise and election, historically the techniques of representation have 
by no means been so limited. 

For example, thinking of ourselves as the subjects, and of the 
aggregate of groups who apply the institution of government to our 
problems as the sovereign, we may be represented by the sovereign 
through the simple device of actually being a part of it. In other 
words, the subjects may be represented through “participation” in 
the sovereign—by actually being part of the sovereign itself. In our 
particular nation, the opportunities for participation of this kind 
are enormous. It is not merely that we may be elected or appointed 
to national or local legislative or executive office; we also “‘partici- 
pate” in the sovereign by being grand or petit jurors—or by being 
owners or managers of business, because the right of property is 
equivalent to a power of government, in that we may rightfully 
subject others to our control concerning certain assets. Thus, par- 
ticipation may be through channels customarily termed economic as 
well as through those recognized as political. 

We may also derive the feeling of representation, not from par- 
ticipation in, but rather from “familiarity” with, the sovereign. 
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Using more concrete terms, we feel identified with the persons who 
compose the sovereign if we are personally acquainted, or perhaps 
related by blood or marriage with a substantial number of them. 
This form of representation is peculiarly well-adapted to small units 
of government and to those organized on family or tribal lines, 
including feudalism as we have known it. It is no accident that 
“family” and “familiarity” are similar in sound and origin. As a 
matter of fact, until fairly recent times, almost the whole represen- 
tation of women came about in this way: they held property and 
positions of government only vicariously, through their husbands 
or through other men who were their friends or relatives. And to 
this day children are represented almost exclusively in this way. 
The third form of representation is that usually attached to the 
term: namely, through “selection” of the persons who compose the 
sovereign, whether or not we are familiar with them personally. 
It is this form that involves the franchise, the ballot, the canvass, 
the contest, and all the balance of the paraphernalia of the electoral 
process. When this technique is set off against those of participation 


and of familiarity, it appears by all odds least satisfactory—that 
is, so far as any particular person represented is concerned. But on 
the other hand, when we consider the enormousness of the units of 
government that have developed and that now exist, it is apparent 
that this is the only one of the three capable of application to units 
of such size. 


It might appear that the methods named have been exhaustive. 
Unfortunately, there is at least a fourth. It finds its formulation in 
the world of thought in Rousseau and Hegel, in the world of action 
in Hitler and Stalin. The technique is that of identification through 
outright ‘“‘worship!’’ Countless millions who have no representation 
through participation nor familiarity nor selection, yet may feel 
grandly identified with the Leader on a basis altogether mystical. 
But this form of representation contains an inherent vice: the bulk 
of the people, with no participation or familiarity or selection, have 
no effective method of even potentially limiting the desire of the 
sovereign to impress its will on them and on the world. Further- 
more, mystical identification with leadership, much like the sex 
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impulse, tends to center on an object; then upon death of the Leader 
on whom popular worship has centered, there is almost certain to be 
some violent disturbance of institutions and values, as the mighty 
forces of popular emotion whirl in a leaderless centrifuge. 


Unsatisfactory Political Expression 


As noted before, unless the subjects are utterly bestial or enslaved, 
they have needs for political expression that must be satisfied. If a 
sovereign adopts a policy under which those needs are not satisfied, 
the only question is which of two results will follow: tyranny or 
revolution. Men being frail and human, even the men who compose 
the sovereign, tyranny can never endure forever; so the ultimate 
result of such a policy is almost certain to be revolution. 

In aid of the foregoing argument, brief reference is made below 


to seven revolutions which have taken place in the modern history 
of our civilization. 


(1) The Protestant Reformation. It is interesting that the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica states, ‘““By ‘Reformation,’ then, we mean that 
religious revolution of the 16th century which has divided western 
Christendom into two camps, the Catholic and the Protestant.”’ The 
so-called ‘‘Reformation” was in fact a revolution; it began with 
efforts at reform, but the efforts were repressed. 

The areas where the Reformation made greatest headway were 
almost exactly those where political expression had the least satis- 
factory avenues for reaching the Papacy. England, Switzerland, 
Denmark and Sweden, parts of Germany, France, and the Nether- 
lands—in those areas many of the local leaders felt that they had 
little or no representation in Rome. Added to this, it was not un- 
common in the early 16th century for the church to repress political 
communication: heresy was often defined to limit oral and written 
comment, and of course worship in unorthodox form was strictly 
forbidden. 

(2) The American Revolution. This was not merely the creation 
of a separate nation; it was likewise a revolution against the power 
of the British Crown. The British thought of it as treason. 

It would be hard to find a more graphic object lesson in the values 
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of a policy of allowing political expression. The Declaration of 
Independence is a catalogue of acts by the Crown to the contrary— 
destroying the legislatures and the courts, denying trial by jury, and 
all the rest. Nor should its battle cry be overlooked: “no taxation 
without representation.” 

(3) The French Revolution. What happened to England in 1776 
was the loss of a few colonies; what happened to France beginning 
in 1789 was the overthrow of its basic structure. Thereafter, other 
forms of representation were soon cast aside in favor of mystical 
identification with and worship of the Leader; when this ended, as 
sooner or later it had to end, there followed more than a century 
of polypartisan efforts at some kind of representation that would 
insure stability with a fair measure of popular control. These 
efforts are continuing; they have not yet succeeded. 

Back of the storming of the Bastille on the 14th July, lay a long 
history of policy by monarch, minister, and nobility aimed at repress- 
ing or avoiding popular efforts at political expression: Richelieu’s 
forcing of the press into the service of the government and denial 
to the peopte of the right to criticize the government; Louis X1V’s 
withdrawals of power from governors, ‘“‘parlements,”’ and munici- 
palities; sixty years of government by mistress, with powers of all 
others uncertain; the lack of any fair apportionment to the Third 
Estate, culminating in the stubborn failure of Louis XVI to concede 
even equal representation to that estate despite its comprising 96% 
of the population. In retrospect, what happened was almost in- 
evitable. 

(4) The Revolution of 1830. A coalition of Liberal Monarch- 
ists and Imperialist Republicans, acting once again during the month 
of July (which seems to have some special meaning in France), 
initiated in 1830 the revolution that replaced the Restoration rulers 
with a Bourbon. 


The condition for this action lay in a previous policy of repres- 
sion, resulting in most unsatisfactory political expression. Prior to 
1820, there had been during several years a growing power in the 
liberal forces, marked by a reformed electoral law, the beginning 
of a stable two-party system, and the ‘press law” granting trial by 
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jury. Thereafter, following an assassination, the opposing forces 
set up a steadily more powerful program opposing political expres- 
sion. They suspended many individual liberties, reéstablished the 
censorship, put through the electoral law of the “double vote’’ 
which favored wealthier electors, and surrendered the control of 
education to the clergy. The program culminated in 1824 in the 
amazing “law of septennial elections,’ which paralyzed political 
expression by suspending for a period of seven years any regular 
political demonstrations! 

(5) The Revolutions of 1848. In Austria, France, Germany, 
and Italy, and to some extent in other European countries or quasi- 
countries, a revolutionary movement of democratic and nationalist 
character took place with varying degrees of violence, and produced 
varying forms and amounts of fear and concession from the gov- 
ernments in power. 

The concessions which were chiefly demanded, and in different 
degrees obtained, were universal suffrage and liberty of the press 
and of assembly. These demands were evidence of the cause of the 
revolutions—deep-seated feelings of unsatisfactory political expres- 
sion. (Although nearly all of the concessions were soon withdrawn, 
that makes the foregoing causes no less real.) 

(6) The Confederate Secession. The several Confederate states 
which in 1861 followed the example of South Carolina and seceded 
from the United States of America, became at once involved in 
violence too well-remembered to require detailing. The North, of 
course, considered this a revolution by “rebels.” 

Factors of race and technique had combined to give the South a 
sectional unity. What were the opportunities for political expres- 
sion by this section in the Union? During fifteen years, immigrants 
by the millions had settled in the North and West, to the virtual 
exclusion of the South. Until Texas, a balance had been observed 
in admitting slave and non-slave states to the Union; after Texas, 
no slave state was ever admitted to the Union. The Missouri Com- 
promise seemed to decide that no slave state would be admitted in 
the future, and the temporary upsetting of that decision by the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act did not blind the people of the South to the 
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inevitable swing of future territories into the non-slavery and ac- 
tively anti-slavery brackets. The split of the Democratic Party in 
1860 made it clear to all but the blind, that in the future the relative 
representation of the South as a section was on the decline. 


(7) The Bolshevik Revolution. In October 1917, the leaders of 
the Soviet set up a committee which declared itself the highest mili- 
tary authority in the capital and province of Petrograd. During a 
two-week period, Trotsky then openly organized the forces of revo- 
lution in full sight of the incumbent government; thereupon Lenin 
was established as head of the state, officially effecting the Russian 
October Revolution. 

The long and cruel background of Czarist repression of nearly 
every imaginable form of political expression, not only by the masses 
but also by most of the classes, need hardly be elaborated. The 
dumas of the 20th century were restricted and manipulated in most 
astonishing ways; yet they continued to voice resentment and de- 
mands for representation and reform, and accordingly were gen- 
erally uncalled or recalled. It came to a point where the duma did 
not represent the people and the government would not deal even 
with the duma. The March Revolution, replacing the royal family 
with Kerensky, offered no real solution; the State Assembly, con- 
voked three times, had no authority and no plan for dealing with 
any of the farm or labor abuses inherited from the ancien regime, 
and it soon became apparent that the representative tree could not 
exist with branches alone, but must have roots. It remains an inter- 
esting speculation whether Russia would not be at least as well off 
internally and vastly better-off externally, had a more conservative 
group finally supplied the roots. 


Satisfactory Political Expression 


The foregoing examples embody the general conception of revolu- 
tion that has run throughout this article: a revolution is the act of 
subjects in rejecting an old sovereign and accepting a new sovereign 
—bearing in mind that a sovereign is a concrete aggregate of groups 
who control a government. Most subjects are too occupied with 
their own problems to spend much effort in producing such a major 
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social change unless they feel extreme dissatisfaction; this means 
that “rejection” is likely to express such extreme feeling against the 
old sovereign as to issue in mass violence. The explosion may be so 
great that the whole structure of a civilization is endangered. 

The foregoing discussion has also indicated that our institutions 
may be controlled within limits. Some sovereign must exercise this 
control within the institution of government. Whatever sovereign 
may be in power must yield to or be broken by the forces beyond 
our control, such perhaps as the Industrial Revolution and other 
underlying economic patterns. However, the writer believes that, 
if the sovereign will but yield to imponderables of that kind, there 
is no need for revolutions to occur. There may and should be rivalry 
and alternation between the “ins” and the ‘‘outs,”’ but the sovereign 
as a whole will not be rejected if it will permit and encourage satis- 
factory political expression. 

The key to history, if there is a key, would seem less likely to be 
the events that have taken place than those that did not take place. 
Consider, for example, what did not take place in England. In the 
last quarter of the 18th century there was not any event comparable 
to the French Revolution of 1789. After the first quarter of the 
19th century, there was not any event comparable to the French 
Revolution of 1830. 

Why not? 

The author submits that the answer lies in the developments of 
the 17th century. While France was in the full glory of absolutism 
under the Bourbons, England was developing parliamentary gov- 
ernment into an institution of effective and satisfactory political ex- 
pression under popular leaders who defied the Stuarts. In 1789 and 
again in 1830, the French public had no satisfactory technique of 
minor political expression ; in order to correct grievances, that public 
had to resort to major expression in the form of revolution. In 
England, on the other hand, parliamentary government gave the 
subjects an avenue of numerous minor expressions, through which 
reform could be gradually and peacefully effected—the supreme ex- 
ample taking place in 1832 when their institution of government ac- 
tually corrected its own evils by abolishing most ‘“‘rotten boroughs.” 
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HEN MY WIFE was a graduate student, one of her friends, 

determined to be a “pure’’ scientist, elected to study a topic 
that no one knew and few cared about—the chemistry of the or- 
ganic compounds of the rare metal selenium. During his pursuit of 
this problem for its own sake other scientists happened to be search- 
ing for the cause of unexplained deaths among cattle in certain 
regions of the West. It was found that the soil of these regions 
was unusually rich in selenium, and that this metal was incorporated 
in the growing plants upon which the cattle grazed. Selenium in 
organic combination proved to be the toxic agent. Almost before 
the first draft of his thesis was written, the young “pure” scientist 
was whisked into the Department of Agriculture to apply his expert 
knowledge to this practical problem. 

It is not often that so prompt an application of fundamental re- 
search can be made. Usually a good many years of painstaking lab- 
oratory study, seemingly aimless and impractical, obscure and fruit- 
less, lie behind the useful developments to which people give the 
greatest attention and for which they are willing to give the most 
generous financial support. The realization of nuclear energy on a 
practical scale was largely an achievement of developmental research 
and engineering. Such developmental research makes use of well- 
established principles and methods, exploiting and realizing their 
practical implications. It depended in this instance upon the results 
of decades of fundamental investigation into the nature of radio- 
activity and the structure of matter. The useful applications of 
nuclear energy must await, in their turn, not only an extended devel- 
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opment of present knowledge but also the discovery of new funda- 
mental information in many fields of study. 

The growth of the sciences related to medicine provides many 
illustrations of the unexpected practical consequences of fundamen- 
tal research. Fleming’s chance observation of the bacteria-killing 
properties of a common bread mold, carefully noted and reported, 
led years later to the discovery of penicillin, a powerful agent for 
the control of certain infections. A study of the pigments of butter- 
flies’ wings, undertaken at the turn of the century by Hopkins in 
England and continued in the twenties by Wieland and his colleagues 
in Germany, provided knowledge essential for an understanding of 
the chemical structure of the vitamin folic acid, which may be useful 
in the control of certain types of anemia in human beings. Two 
years ago the spectacular effects of cortisone and of ACTH upon 
the relief of rheumatoid arthritis and many other diseases was first 
reported. It does not detract from these brilliant discoveries to 
point out that they are consequences of developmental research, and 
that they rest upon decades of fundamental investigation of the 
pituitary gland and the adrenal cortex, of the chemistry of the 
steroids (the class of compounds to which cortisone belongs), of 
the chemistry of proteins (to which ACTH is related), and of the 
chemical and pathological changes taking place in the many disease 
states in which these hormones have been helpful. Here, too, as in 
the instance of nuclear energy, the development of practical applica- 
tions of these hormones has made it very clear that we must have 
much more fundamental knowledge about them—for we do not at 
present have any idea how they act. The new discoveries, therefore, 
provide both another starting point and another set of tools for 
fundamental research. 


These examples illustrate the simplest argument for the support 
of fundamental research: in the long run, it pays. There are other 
equally good reasons. Research is the scholarly activity of scientists, 
and the best scholars among them are most powerfully attracted 
to the kinds of study that can lead to greater understanding and to 
more effective unifying concepts in the fields of their interest. A 
university is therefore much more likely to obtain and hold an able 
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faculty in the sciences if it can provide the greatest opportunity for 
fundamental research, meeting its requirement of long-range sup- 
port, and patiently giving up the expectation of immediate or even 
early practical results. The provision of such opportunities leads 
directly to better teaching in the university, for two reasons. First, 
few scientists will accept a teaching post unless there is ample oppor- 
tunity for research. Second, able scientists engaged in research in 
fundamental problems are ideally fitted to teach the elements of 
their subjects, and to lead their graduate students up to and occa- 
sionally beyond the boundaries of present knowledge. The support 
of fundamental research is therefore indispensable to the educa- 
tional function: its fruits are vigor in scholarship, sound training in 
fundamentals, and a refreshing impulse toward originality and 
creativeness in advanced study. 

Modern research of every kind is enormously expensive. It is 
dificult to make the choice between “practical” research, directed 
toward some immediate goal (such as the control of a specific dis- 
ease), and “pure’’ research, in which there can be no promise of 
immediate results but only of a long-term growth of our understand- 
ing and mastery of natural processes. The scientist (whatever the 
choice he may make under the pressure of circumstances) knows 
that the most fruitful research is bound to be that which adds to 
understanding rather than that which exploits our presently limited 
grasp of the processes of nature. For the non-scientist, who is 
going to be asked for funds, or taxed to support research, it is im- 
portant to appreciate the meaning of the kind of research that is 
most worthy of support. Research which may lead to the develop- 
ment of new concepts and of more fruitful general principles is 
likely to be slow, unpredictable in its outcome, and to a certain ex- 
tent unfashionable. Nevertheless, it is often such work that adds 
to the working capital of science. 

There is an interesting theory that the viability of cultures, socie- 
ties, or social groups depends upon the way in which they solve the 
problems arising out of their continuing growth and development: 
if the new problem is solved without sacrificing the gains made in 
solving earlier problems, the group is likely to preserve its vigor 
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and stability. This process is a familiar one in the growth and de- 
velopment of the sciences. The most important aspect of it is that 
the knowledge of principle and of new unifying concepts growing 
out of the unexpected (and unpredictable) novel relationships pro- 
vided by fundamental research, most often provide the conservative 
solutions to new problems and open up new fields of development 
and further study. This is an essential part of the process by which 
the sciences have undergone revolutionary changes in point of view 
during the past fifty years, consolidating previous gains and at the 
same time acquiring enormous impetus to further growth and devel- 
opment. It may be that this conservative and creative characteristic 
of fundamental research will prove to be its attribute of greatest 
value. Perhaps it is most important for any society to keep all of 
its lines of free inquiry open and empowered, even (or especially) 
if its present organization seems inadequate to cope with the prob- 
lems created in part by our rapid gain in mastery of material things. 
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EDITORIAL 


The English newspaper began as a party organ. The news printed 
was that which party managers thought good to disseminate, and 
the opinion that which followed what we now call the party line. 
For a long time the party in power strove vigorously to prevent the 
rise of opposition organs, promptly suppressing those that arose 
clandestinely. The campaign for a free press was long and arduous, 
its final battles fought both in the homeland and in America. The 
ultimate victory is one of the proudest trophies of the instinct for 
freedom that resides in the English race. 

Perfection is not to be sought in human actions. When a witness 
in a lawsuit swears that he will tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, it is taken for granted that he is promising 
more than he can perform. He is not guilty of perjury when he falls 
into error by reason of innate stupidity, acquired prejudice, or faulty 
observation. And so in the attempt to achieve justice, witness is 
called against witness, and the lawyers sum up in opposing conclu- 
sions based on the evidence. The essence of legal procedure is that 
there is never any question in the jury’s mind as to what part of the 
presentation of evidence and argument constitutes prosecution and 
what defense. 

A close analogy exists between the giving of evidence by witnesses 
and news reporting, between the arguments of lawyers and editorial 
comment. In court every attempt is made to prevent lawyers from 
arguing their cases as they question witnesses. The most wholesome 
development in American journalism has been the distinction of 
function between news columns and editorial pages. With inevitable 
exceptions, American newspapers present important news of the day 
with minimal suppression, molding, and prejudice. Reports of the 
great news-gathering agencies are as free as may be from all types 
of partisanship; their ideal is full, objective coverage of all the 
news, and an amazing completeness, accuracy, and freedom from 
bias has actually been achieved. 

Newspapers are still organs of partisanship, but a partisanship 
largely confined to editorial pages and there explicitly declared. 
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This is as it should be. The party system is the life of our democ- 
racy; therefore it is vitally necessary that party policy should be 
fully and continuously expounded under the urge and pressure of 
events. To achieve maximum influence, moreover, the editorial 
commentator must identify himself unmistakably with the party 
which he means to serve. Even the bylined commentaries of syndi- 
cated columnists pretty clearly proclaim their political allegiances ; 
it is well-nigh impossible for a fictitious impartiality to be assumed 
over an extended period. 

This commendable, almost unexceptionable, situation of things 
does not prevail in radio newscasting. There no clear line is drawn 
between chroniclers of the day’s news and commentators on it. Most 
reprehensibly, a commentator may regularly analyze the news with 
a partisanship which reduces his presentation to political propa- 
ganda without ever declaring his party loyalty. 

Here a distinction must be made. In network newsrooms orig- 
inate newscasts notably free from partisan bias. These newscasts 
by staff members presented as public service features are usually all 
that a reasonable critic could expect. On the other hand, commen- 
tators under commercial sponsorship often abuse the confidence of 
their hearers. Since American business in its other advertising nor- 
mally addresses the widest possible clientele, employing the class 
appeal only under exceptional circumstances, the well-meaning lis- 
tener ordinarily assumes that sponsored broadcasts, aside from the 
commercials, display complete impartiality. This is too frequently 
simply not so. Impressive sponsorship, the long experience of the 
commentators, their privileged access to sources of information, and 
the dignity or vigor in which they clothe their messages win a credu- 
lous hearing from large audiences to which they are not entitled. 
And whereas newspaper editors carry on lively debates among them- 
selves, it is rare indeed that radio commentators take issue with 
each other. 

It is not intended here to lay the blame for this state of affairs 
upon either the networks, the sponsors, or the commentators. As it 
happens, each group has taken pains to organize its defense in ad- 
vance of a public charge. The networks allege that they are selling 
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time on the air to nationally recognized advertisers, exercising only 
such oversight of programs as public morality, somewhat narrowly 
defined, demands. Sponsors testify that when they have chosen 
commentators who have already won respect for their grasp of 
affairs, they conscientiously refrain from issuing directives of any 
sort under any circumstances. Commentators call attention to this 
charter of freedom at appropriate intervals, and, each in his way, 
flaunt highly-colored certificates of public service. 

No upholder of the democratic ideal would deny the right of 
radio commentators. to broadcast their analyses of the news from 
day to day as it seems good to them, their sponsors, and the net- 
works. Bias itself is not necessarily an evil; in most cases it is simply 
a fact. But bias concealed and denied is something else. Surely it 
is not too much to ask that radio commentators declare their parti- 
sanships as frankly as do newspaper editors. It is unlikely that this 
would greatly affect the size of audiences commanded by the heads 
of this department of journalism, and it would probably increase 
the respect accorded them. On the other hand, it might effectively 
dispose of a certain number of phonies, as it would make it more 


difficult to substitute slanted news and propaganda for honest 
reporting. 


This is clearly no case for the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. But the public interest demands, will ultimately demand in no 
uncertain tones, that the radio networks take this problem upon 
their conscience. It is never a small matter when the public is delib- 
erately and systematically deluded, whatever excuses may be made 
for the agents and agencies involved. Democracy flourishes in the 
clash of opinion, but the battles of democracy must be fought in the 
open. It is even possible that now, when the radio industry looks 
into its future with the gravest misgivings, if it would voluntarily 
reconsider its code of ethics, seeking higher standards of responsi- 
bility to the public, the public might come so highly to esteem its 
services that the worst fears envisaged might never come to pass. 


a. 1. B 





Songs of the Confederacy 


A Review 


Among the popular arts the wear and tear is terrific. In any season “everyone” 
is reading this best seller, “everyone” is listening to that radio program, “every- 
one” is humming the other tune on “The Hit Parade.” A few weeks or months, 
and the book is no longer listed in “What America is Reading,” the radio pro- 
gram is fighting for its Hooper, and the popular tune is off the music racks. 
Few things are as transitory as yesterday’s, or today’s, song hit. And yet it is 
possible that more tunes have been mislaid, eventually to be brought forth 
again, than have been lost beyond recovery. There are never enough new songs 
to go around, and the musical programs of every season on every level seek 
public favor by a calculated admixture of new pieces with old pieces revived. 

Within the past two decales, at least three of the songs of Stephen Collins 
Foster have been brought back to memory after being forgotten for twice that 
time. Much less classic productions of the years before the First World War 
are heard over the radio, for which at regular intervals programs are con- 
structed of the songs of the gay ’nineties and the minstrel favorites of an even 
earlier era. 

One who can remember when the Florodora Sextette was new feels that he 
has lived through history when it turns up on “The Big Show.” Actually the 
songs that our people have sung are convenient, accurate, and delightful guides 
through the epochs of American history. Carl Sandburg’s 4 merican Songbag 
is recognized as a source book, particularly for the Westward march of the 
pioneers. Whoever would seek the essential spirit of the awkward age that 
followed would do well to familiarize himself with the collections of Sig- 
mund Spaeth. 

The Civil War has always been noted as a singing war. The songs of the 
five epic years have become an historic treasure of the nation that emerged 
from the conflict. Perhaps the songs of the victors are better known than the 
songs of the defeated. “Dixie,” however, has become a sort of secondary 
national anthem, generally eliciting an enthusiasm that has been denied to 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” “Dixie” originated above the Line, but within 
two years Dan Emmett’s minstrel tune found its permanent place as the musi- 
cal expression of the spirit of the South. As a matter of fact, several of the 
songs of the soldiers in gray had been brought through the lines, and in 
Northern camps and homes musical contraband of war was not unknown. 
Yet on the whole the soldiers of each army might have been recognized almost 
as easily by the songs they sang as by the uniforms they wore. 

Richard Barksdale Harwell has already given us the historical record in his 
book Confederate Music (reviewed in the June 1950 Quarrerty). He has 
now edited an album in which thirty-eight pieces of that music are presented 
in facsimile, with a brief Introduction and briefer headnotes.: No selection 
can please everyone, but he will be hard to please whom this one does not 
please. Here are “The Bonnie Blue Flag,” “Maryland, My Maryland,” and 
“The Conquered Banner’; here also are “Lorena” and John Hill Hewitt’s 
version of “Rock Me to Sleep.” The collection is unique in rescuing at least 


1Songs of the Confederacy. Edited by Richard Barksdale Harwell. New York, Broad- 
cast Music, Inc., 1951. 112 pp. $3.95. 
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a dozen songs, impassioned, sentimental, and humorous, from long forgetful- 
ness. The most surprising inclusion for many will be “Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
the music of which was composed by a Confederate bugler. 

Songs of the Confederacy is equally adapted to the pleasures of the home and 
the needs of the theatre and studio. If it served no other purpose than that of 
a reference book furnishing authentic texts of the songs of the ’sixties for the 
background music that plays so large a part in our enjoyment of moving pic- 
tures, radio programs, and telecasts, the labor and expense of the publication 
would be fully justified. But perhaps it may also help to encourage our people 
to sing again. 


State and Local Government in the United States 


A Review by Epwarp S. Corwin 


Edward 8. Corwin, Ph.B. (Michigan) 1900, Ph.D. (Pennsylvania) ’05, 
LL.D. (Michigan) ’25, Litt.D. (Harvard) ’36, McCormick Professor of 
Jurisprudence, Emeritus, Princeton, has been Visiting Professor of Political 
Science at Emory during Spring Quarter 1951. Of his many writings, in 
1948 THe ConstiTruTION AND WHat Ir MEANs Topay reached its tenth 
edition, and THE PRESIDENT: OFFICE AND Powsrrs, its third. Professor 
Cullen B. Gosnell, founder of the Department of Political Science at 
Emory, and Professor Lynwood M. Holland, its present Chairman, have 
collaborated on the important textbook here reviewed. 


Local government in the United States has not in many years enjoyed a uni- 
formly good press. More than sixty years ago James Bryce described city gov- 
ernment as our “one conspicuous failure,” and a decade later Lincoln Steffens 
filled in the details in The Shame of the Cities. A French observer, quoted by 
Professors Gosnell and Holland, once characterized the county as “the dark 
continent of American government”; and in 1937 Lane Lancaster wrote of 
the township that it exhibits “to an exaggerated degree all the defects of small 
areas in relation to other public functions.’”’ However, it is the state which 
has been written down in recent years in the most unflattering terms. “The 
whole system of state government,” wrote Robert S. Allen in his book The 
Sovereign State, published in 1949, “is moribund, corrosive, and deadening. 
It is riddled with senescence, incompetence, mediocrity, ineffectualness, cor- 
ruption, and tawdriness. It pollutes instead of purifies; destroys and obstructs 
instead of building and improving.” 

Yet against this far from encouraging background Professors Gosnell and 
Holland have contrived to project a picture both of promise and performance 
on the part of all these units of government within recent years, which is shot 
through with a well-considered and balanced optimism and which enables us 
still to cherish the belief that there is no good reason why we, like little fishes, 
should rush straightway down the gullet of the great leviathan at Washington." 

This immensely informative book is designed primarily to serve as a college 


1State and Local Government in the United States. By Cullen B. Gosnell and Lynwood 
M. Holland. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. xvi, 619 pp. $5.00. 
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textbook, but the larger aspects of the subject have not been submerged in the 
details. The result is a book which the general reader will find of much in- 
terest. By way of illustration, let us take the frequently advanced opinion that 
the states are being squeezed out of existence by the aforesaid leviathan. Sta- 
tistics given on pages 6 and 7 of this book regarding state expenditures go far 
to dispel this idea. I quote: 


In 1915, the estimated population of the United States was 98,396,733, 
and in 1946, it was slightly under 140,000,000, an increase of a little over 
forty per cent. At the same time, the total state expenditures increased 
from $746,120,261 in 1915, to $6,445,000,000 in 1946. Of the total 
amounts expended, $379,030,094 went to the operation of the departments 
and agencies in 1915, and $2,576,627,000 in 1946. The per capita ex- 
penditures for operation amounted to $3.85 in 1915, and $18.40 for 1946. 


However, this hardly tells the whole story. For during the same period, 
approximately, federal grants-in-aid rose from $5,356,000 in 1915 to $1,398,- 
948,000 in 1948, or nearly 300 times! But as these donations have usually 
to be matched, the latter sum would account for about 20% of the state 
expenditures of the same period. Thus we can say that federal grants-in- 
aid, far from paralyzing state governmental activities, have proved positively 
stimulative of them. At the same time, Cherokee County may not be all wet 
in its rebellious attitude toward federal aid (see Atlanta Constitution, May 
11, 1951), for it still remains true that he who pays the piper calls the tunes. 

I would commend to the general reader’s special attention chapters 2 to 5 
inclusive, dealing with “The Role of the State in the Union,” “States’ Rights,” 
“Civil and Political Rights,” and “State Constitutions”; also chapters 20, 23, 
and 24, entitled “Federal-Local Relations,” “Relations among the States,” and 
“The Outlook for State and Local Government.” Perhaps the most important 
impression conveyed by these chapters as a whole is a certain change in attitude, 
one indeed of major significance, toward the problem of state and federal rela- 
tions. The idea which prevailed on this subject and which gave constitutional 
law its coloration even after the turn of the century, was that the national 
government and the states were inevitably rivals for power; today the con- 
trolling idea is that the American governmental system is a unit in which the 
national government and the states fill supplementary roles, each in accordance 
with its nature and attributes. 

In a book of this character, containing several thousand statements of fact 
and opinion, some of these are apt to be erroneous, or at least to convey an 
erroneous impression. I have found extraordinarily few of these; but there 
is one which I feel I should correct, and that is the estimate which is placed 
upon the meaning and importance of United States vs. Butler on page 73. The 
acceptance there of the Hamiltonian view of the national spending power rep- 
resented the view of all the justices, and the allegation that it was obiter dictum 
is probably wrong. Whether so or not, the suggestion that the Hamiltonian 
conception is not today the doctrine of the Court is, in view of the Social 
Security Cases in 301 U.S., quite mistaken. I am also of opinion that too 
much attention is given (pp. 84-6) to the so-called “conspiracy theory” of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. To my way of thinking this theory is a complete 
phony. 

Gosnell and Holland on State and Local Government in the United States 
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deals with matters which touch the daily life and comfort of us all. Its treat- 
ment of these matters is characterized by scholarly thoroughness, good judg- 
ment, freshness, and up-to-dateness, and is couched in an easy and readable 
style. To those who look upon themselves as civic leaders it is a “must.” 


Aristeas to Philocrates 


A Review by Boons M. BowEn 


Boone M. Bowen is Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature in 
the Candler School of Theology. Moses Hadas, Associate Professor of Greek 
and Latin, Columbia University, is also distinguished for his studies in 
Judaica. 


The letter of Aristeas is a part of the works of Hellenistic Judaism.’ In spite 
of numerous digressions, the interest of Aristeas centers in the origin of the 
Septuagint, the Greek version of the Hebrew law. The writer undertakes to 
show that the Egyptian King, Ptolemy Philadelphus, Demetrius, his librarian, 
and Eleazar, the Jewish High Priest, codperated during the reign of Queen 
Arsinoe (278-270 B.C.) in securing seventy-two men to make the translation. 
Aristeas is eager to create the impression that the Septuagint had been in exist- 
ence a very short time. However, both the internal and external evidence sup- 
ports Hadas’ view that the Septuagint antedated Aristeas by approximately 
a century and a half. 

Hadas is right in saying that the work of Aristeas is a homily rather than a 
letter. He agrees with most earlier students of the book that the author was 
an Alexandrian Jew and not a pagan and that “Aristeas” is a pseudonym. 
Hadas believes that 

Broadly speaking Aristeas is obviously in the tradition of “apologetic” 

Alexandrian Jewish writings whose general aim was to demonstrate the 

high antiquity and respectability of Judaism, for the purpose of strength- 

ening the self-esteem of the Jews themselves and perhaps heightening 
their esteem in the eyes of their dominant environment. 


Hadas is also correct in rejecting the views of Moses Gaster in The Samari- 
tans that the Septuagint was of Palestinian and not of Alexandrian origin. 
Conservative Palestinian Jews could hardly have been the sponsors of a Greek 
version of the Torah. Hadas prefers to follow the lead of B. Motzo in his 
Aristea and of P. Kahle in his The Cairo Geniza that Aristeas’ real interest is 
not in the original Septuagint but in a revised version of it. We know that 
Ben Sirah (180 B.C.) was dissatisfied with the Septuagint current in his day. 
Furthermore, as Kahle points out, people “do not make propaganda for some- 
thing a hundred years old.” Thus, Aristeas is hoping to popularize and gain 
acceptance for a late second-century revision of the Septuagint. If this be true, 
then, concludes Hadas, Ptolemy Philadelphus in the strange role of original 
sponsor of the Septuagint and the number of translators as seventy-two are 
“patently legendary embroidery.” 


1Aristeas to Philocrates (Letter of Aristeas). Edited and translated by Moses Hadas. 
Jewish Apocryphal Literature. Published for The Dropsie College for Hebrew and 
Cognate Learning by Harper & Brothers, New York, 1951. ix, 233 pp. $4.00. 
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More than half of Hadas’ work consists of a presentation of Thackeray’s 
revised text of Aristeas with his own English translation and commentary. 
It is probably at this point that he has made his greatest contribution. His criti- 
cal introduction reflects careful scholarship even though there is little that is 
new in his conclusions. 


The Estates General of 1560 


A Review by Ross H. McLEAN 


Ross H. McLean, A.B. (Cornell) ’11, A.M. (Michigan) ’20, Ph.D. (Michi- 
gan) ’25, is Professor of History. J. Russell Major, A.B. (Virginia Military 
Institute) ’42, A.M. (Princeton) ’48, Ph.D. (Princeton) °49, is Assistant 
Professor of History. 


Comparatively little attention has been given to a detailed study of the Estates 
General, the French national assembly, during the era of the ““New Monarchs,” 
i.e., from the latter part of the fifteenth to the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Dr. J. Russell Major hopes to fill this gap, and if possible to find the 
answer to the question why the French did not succeed during these two 
centuries in establishing a workable representative government on a national 
scale. The present work,’ which is devoted to a detailed study of the Estates 
General of 1560, forms but a small part of the larger project, but it is suffi- 
ciently complete to warrant publication at this time. 

Before beginning a study of the Estates General of 1560, the author investi- 
gates briefly the medieval origins of representative assemblies and discusses the 
relationship between the European kings and their Estates General during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He points out that “representative govern- 
ment was born when the medieval king added to his curia regis deputies from 
the community of the town, shire, or bailliage,’ to give him aid and/or counsel. 
But before the representative principle could develop, it was necessary not only 
for the idea of the corporate community to come into existence, but also for 
the practice of such communities to choose a proctor with “power of attorney” 
to represent them at the court of the king to become established. Both of these 
conditions had been fulfilled by the end of the twelfth century, and it is in the 
thirteenth century that estates, both local and national, first appear. For the 
next two hundred years ideas of representative government spread far and wide, 
but, except in England, “these ideas were most frequently applied at the 
local level,” and “the local estates were as willing to resist the authority of 
the Estates General as they were that of the crown. It was local independence 
they sought, not national self-government.” After 1300, for various reasons, 
the authority of both the Pope and the kings of most European countries was 
seriously weakened, but, with the possible exception of England, the Estates 
General were not strengthened by the decrease of royal power. 

Around 1450 in various countries there came a revival of royal power and 
with it a revival of the Estates General, by means of which the “New Mon- 
archs” attempted to strengthen their own power and that of the national state 


1The Estates General of 1560. By J. Russell Major. Princeton Studies in History, No. 6. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1951. ix, 146 pp. $2.50. 
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against feudal barons, the church, and local estates. The Tudor sovereigns in 
England were notably successful in this attempt. 

Not so with the French kings. Charles VII endeavored unsuccessfully to 
combat the provincialism of the French and to convert the Estates General 
into a really effective institution. He did manage to reduce the importance of 
the local estates in central France. But from 1451 on he established the power 
of the crown sufficiently “to collect taxes without troubling to get the consent 
of the numerous local estates, and they were gradually discontinued.” The 
Estates General, too, lost the power of the purse, and with it their best chance 
to become a real factor in French government. The fact that, unlike the Eng- 
lish Parliament the Estates General was never more than formally a high 
court of law and justice, and never succeeded in becoming a genuine legislative 
body, also militated against orderly constitutional development in France. 

The economic, religious, and dynastic problems which beset the French gov- 
ernment of Francis II led the Queen Mother, the famous Catherine de Medi- 
cis, and her advisors to summon the Conseil Privé to meet at Fontainebleau on 
August 21, 1560, to consider the situation. From their deliberations came the 
decision to summon the Estates General in the hope that thereby the govern- 
ment would be strengthened. During the following months the elections were 
held throughout France, and it is in his detailed study of the methods pursued 
that Dr. Major makes his greatest contribution to history, and corrects some 
traditional theories of sixteenth-century electoral procedure. 

The Estates General of 1560 met at Orleans on December 13, amid the 
confusion attendant upon the sudden death of Francis II on December 5 and 
the accession of the ten-year-old Charles 1X. The three estates after the initial 
meeting, instead of assembling in a single chamber met separately at three 
churches in the city. Attempts to bring about a union of the three orders failed, 
and when the full assembly ordered for January 1, 1561, was held, none of the 
estates had completed its cahier (statement of grievances). Later meetings 
were held, the cahiers were presented, but the “estates refused to advise the 
king on how he should solve the financial problems of the crown because they 
felt it was necessary to refer back to their constituents for further instruc- 
tions,” and on January 31 the Estates General of Orleans came to an end. 
On the basis of the cahiers the Ordonnance of Orleans was issued by the King, 
and when registered by the Parlement de Paris its 150 articles were converted 
into laws. 

In his final chapter Dr. Major discusses the question why representative 
government failed to develop in France as it did in England. After pointing 
out what he considers fallacies in a number of the prevailing ideas on this sub- 
ject, he ventures his own hypotheses, among which he stresses the fact that 
“during the sixteenth century, which year after year saw the members of 
Parliament vote money to their Tudor sovereigns, not once did the deputies of 
the Estates General vote a single livre for their bankrupt rulers.” Hence, he 
thinks, the most important reason for the success of the English Parliament 
was its tendency to comply with the will of the king. The reverse was true of 
the Estates General. Another very important reason, in the reviewer’s opinion 
as well as the author’s, was the superiority of English parliamentary procedure, 
which was due primarily to the more frequent meetings of the English Par- 
liament, so that it tended to become a normal part of the governmental 
machine instead of being summoned only in emergencies, as was usually the 


case with the Estates General. 
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Geology at Emory 


Geology, the science of the earth, deals with the origin of the component 
parts of the earth and the modifications which have taken place in and 
on the earth throughout geologic time. Those changes occurring in the 
physical structure of the earth at the present offer a means of interpre- 
tation of the past. 

The broad scope of geology includes the fields of mineralogy, petrog- 
raphy, petrology, structure, sedimentation, paleontology, economic 
geology, and physiography. The undergraduate program is projected 
along bases broad enough to allow the advanced student to direct his 
activities along the line of his own selection. 

The essence of geology is field work. Emory University has estab- 
lished a summer field camp in northwest Georgia, where students are 
given the opportunity of studying the plrysiography, stratigraphy, struc- 
ture, and paleontology of the Paleozoic rocks of the region and so learn 
to observe, apply, and correlate field data. The camp is adequately 
equipped with a laboratory-library building; two dormitories housing 
forty students; a main building serving as kitchen, dining hall, lounge, 
and instructors’ living quarters. 

The new Geology Building on the campus is equipped with research 
rooms for graduate students and staff members, laboratories for all 
undergraduate work and for advanced work in crystallography, micro- 
paleontology, paragenesis, sedimentation, ore processing, and petrog- 
raphy. Special lapidary equipment permits the making of rock micro- 
scope slides and polished ore specimens. Display cases for minerals, 
fossils, gems, and rocks are provided in the corridors of the first two 
floors. 











A statement prepared by 
the Chairman of the Department of Geology 





























